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S THE yearly convention constitutes the highest legislative 
agency for American workers, its deliberations and decisions 
are of real significance. The editorial pages of this issue are 

therefore devoted entirely to consideration of the work of the Los 
Angeles Convention. Immediately preceding the Federation conven- 
tion were conventions of the Building Trades, 
The 1927 Convention the Metal Trades and the Union Label 
Trades Departments. These conventions 
considered the problems of the metal and building industries and of 
the union label trades. The outstanding achievement of the conven- 
tions was the reaffiliation of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America to the Building Trades Department. The 
Department determined to withdraw from the Joint Board of Juris- 
dictional Awards, but voted to continue affiliation to the American 
Construction Council. Greater attention to vocational training and 
workers’ education are to be special features of the coming year. 

As the carpenters hold a strategic place both within the building 
industry and the Department, the solidifying effect of the reunion will 
penetrate the entire structure of federated organization as well as the 
building industry. The benefits to Labor will be incalculable, for the 
industry must deal with technical changes and with return to normal 


building demands. 
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The Metal Trades made plans to watch the development of new 
industries that working conditions may not lag behind technical ad- 
vance. The Department will give special attention to organization 
and to protecting the interests of government employees by legislation. 
It will initiate efforts to get for workmen employed by the War De- 
partment at least as good conditions as obtain for those of the Navy 
Department. 

The Union Label Trades will extend their program of educa- 
tional work so that the spending power of wage earners may be mobi- 
lized in support of union activity. The Department reported an in- 
crease of 10,000 in membership in affiliated organizations, three field 
representatives and a splendid spirit among its membership. 

The growth of these departments will vitally strengthen the 
entire labor movement. A close-knit organization conserves power 
and makes for efficiency and dynamic effectiveness. 

The conventions of the American Federation of Labor constitute 
very practical schools of political science in which union delegates from 
Canada and the United States discuss the development and problems 
of the American labor movement and human welfare. So closely is 
our movement meshed into the work of other important national in- 
stitutions that the deliberations and discussions of the convention are 
concerned with many public policies as well as economic issues. The 
convention itself is an educational forum for the exchange of views 
and experiences that bear upon proposals considered. 

The report which the Executive Council made to the convention 
on the year’s work was divided into two parts: first, an interpretative 
résumé of achievements and outstanding problems and, second, docu- 
mentary and detailed data. 

In the first part under Outstanding Achievements were listed 
progress toward mutual understanding; jurisdictional adjustments; 
new goal—the five-day week; constructive activities of unions; union 
wage standards maintained; progress in educational work; Pan-Ameri- 
can Congréss; and no communist control. Under Outstanding Prob- 
lems were listed two upon which we recommended that policies should 
be formulated—old age pensions and union investments: and as out- 
standing problems—legal status of the union; how to organize highly 
machinized industries; how to maintain members’ interest in union 
work; and company unions. 

These matters as well as many other proposals were considered 
by the convention. The more important deliberations and decisions, 
summarized in the following pages, will constitute the basis for the 
work of the coming year. , In all undertakings, strengthening of organ- 
ization will be of primary concern and we shall look to educational 
methods for permanent results. 
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Human Freedom The scope of the purpose of the federated 

_ labor movement was reflected pointedly in 
the continued recurrence to principles of human freedom. The labor 
movement is not in its spirit and ultimate purposes materialistic, but 
it seeks to utilize the material products of civilization and human 
forces that all men may have life more abundantly. To live fully is 
to control decision so that the individual may have opportunity to 
develop and release his full constructive capacity. The opportunity 
to make decisions is freedom. Freedom is concerned in every relation- 
ship of life and all walks of life. Where control over working con- 
ditions and the decisions of the work-life lies with management, work- 
ers have no freedom in these matters with which their lives are largely 
spent. So the Los Angeles Convention gave commensurate attention 
to the presentations of the seamen, vigilant lest their newly gained 
freedom be taken from them, and to unions restrained and harassed by 
arbitrary orders and procedure of equity courts. Another grave men- 
ace to freedom is proceedings under anti-trust law and common law 
and conspiracy precedents. Consideration of abuses of equity pro- 
cedure gained a solemnity and an acuteness in this convention because 
of a recent declaration by the highest court of the land denying work- 
ers the right to quit work—a decision that was stigmatized. by the 
minority opinion of that court as\dangerously near to involuntary 
labor. 4 

The American labor movement holds that organization is nec- 
essary to orderly progress and that unions are a medium that is nor- 
mally constructive. The union is the repository of the craft and work 
experience of its members. This experience is crystallized in policies 
and work standards, and the union, just as any other professional 
agency, served to establish such standards and to adjust them to 
changing conditions. 

To insure freedom to unions the convention outlined the follow- 
ing procedure: , 

(a) The repeal or amendment of the anti-trust legislation, as 
inimical to trade unions for anti-trust and anti-combination laws have 
been used more against trade unions than for any other purpose, so 
that monopolies in the products of labor may be regulated instead of 
workers themselves. Unions of workers are not conspiracies or mo- 
nopolies, but serve constructive purposes. 

(b) To define clearly the jurisdiction of equity courts. Equity 
procedure has made possible the setting aside of law and the safe- 
guards provided by law and the assumption of authority by judges to 
prescribe regulations and orders. The convention held that equity 
procedure is necessary to protect property and that defining its scope 
would safeguard the institution against the evils of abuse. 
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(c) Pending legislative action, to hold judges to account at the 
polls for all abuses of equity powers. 
(d) To endeavor to secure state action outlawing “yellow dog” 


contracts. 


Shorter W ork Day The report of the Executive Council con- 
tained a summary of progress since 1776 
in reducing the hours of labor. Although statistics are very scattered, 
the record indicates most gratifying progress. The workers of the 
revolutionary period, whether in the factory or in the field, worked 
from sunrise to sunset. In 1923, 46.1 per cent of wage-earners in man- 
ufacturing establishments worked where prevailing hours were 48 or 
under per week; 21.9 per cent over 48 hours and under 54; 30.1 per 
cent 54 to 60; 1.9 over 60 hours. 
The Five-Day Week—the new goal of Labor—was again en- 
dorsed by the Federation’s convention. Upon the subject of the 
shorter work day the convention declared: 


“That human beings in a land so blessed as our own should be 
compelled to work day after day to the point of physical exhaustion 
shocks the civilized mind. Labor is necessary to health and to the joy 
of living; labor strengthens the body and character, but hours of labor 
so extended that labor becomes a drudgery prevents the enjoyment 
of life. Our ancestors, the pioneers of our country, worked long hours, 
and because of this our critics attempt to condemn the shorter workday 
movement. But the pioneers worked in the open. They were not 
confined within four walls; rapidly moving and noisy machinery did 
not disturb or wear them. They were at liberty to rest during the 
day; to take moments for refreshment. The modern industrial mech- 
anism, the conditions under which the workers are employed in indus- 
try today, are of such a different character that no comparison is justi- 
fied as between the present and the pre-factory system. The men and 
women in industry who have given their great contributions to the 
creation of the nation’s wealth are entitled to hours of work so regu- 
lated that the drudgery of labor is eliminated.” 


The convention also recommended support of the fire fighters of 
New York City in their effort for the eight-hour day and for the eight- 
hour day and six-day week campaign of the oil workers. 
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Wages Statements of wage policies came before the 

convention from three fields of experience. 
First, from the viewpoint of a member of the President’s Cabinet, when 
thé Secretary of Labor addressed the convention. Secretary Davis 
emphasized the significance of wider distribution of wealth and defined 
good wages as high enough to supply the wage-earners’ wants. An 
industry paying good wages is a community asset, while one that pays 
poor wages is a curse and not a benefit, he declared. He declared 
further that the prosperity of a nation is in the pay envelope of the 
American workingman. Secretary Davis spoke of the immigration 
laws as a tariff wall against low wage human workers. National 
wealth or the products of industry and agriculture constitute the 
sources out of which wages are paid and high standards of living are 
maintained. In grave terms he pointed to the problems developing 
from increasing use of power and mechanical machinery—waste of 
man power and unemployment—concluding with the statement that 
“if we are to continue to keep happy and keep at work and all be pros- 
perous, so that we can educate our children, then it must come to us 
through the pay envelope in wages sufficient for us to do it.” 

A spokesman from organized labor, John P. Frey, quoted govern- 
ment figures showing that high wages are paid in this country only 
where trade unions have had effective influence. High productivity 
has not automatically brought high wages to large groups. More than 
200,000 railway track laborers get $17 a week. He said that Labor 
has found a new measure of wages in power to produce and cited 
statistics from the Bureau of Labor Statistics that “the industrial 
workers of our country as a whole have increased the amount of their 
production per day’s labor 49 per cent.” He pointed out that Labor 
had not ceased to use cost of living figures as a measure to which to 
relate wages, but have added to that measure the more dynamic one— 
relation to productivity. 

The President of the Federation supplemented this testimony by 
quoting from a statement of an outstanding employer, Owen D. 
Young: 


“Slowly we are learning that low wages for labor do not neces- 
sarily mean high profits for capital. We are learning that an increas- 
ing wage level is wholly consistent with a diminishing commodity price 
level. We are learning that productivity of labor is not measured 
alone by the hours of work, nor even by the test of physical fatigue 
in a particular job. What we need to deal with are not the limits to 
which men may go without physical exhaustion, but the limits within 
which they may work with zest and spirit and pride of accomplish- 
ment. When zest departs, labor becomes slavery. Zest is partly a 
matter of physical condition, but it is also largely influenced by mental 
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reactions. These are common to all of us in every position. Are we 
doing well with our lives? Are we providing for our families—not 
merely clothes and food and shelter while we are working, but an in- 
surance of them when our working time is ended by age, disability or 
death? Are we providing more cultural opportunities for ourselves 
and our children? In a word, are we free men? Here in America 
we have raised the standard of political equality. Shall we be able to 
add to that full equality in economic opportunity? No man is wholly 
free until he is both politically and economically free.” 


In discussing wages in their report, the Executive Council called 
attention to the Federation’s studies of wages and the workers’ share 
in production and stated they warranted the statement that wage in- 
creases for union workers have paralleled increased production much 
more closely than in the case of unorganized workers. The Council 
concluded with the following: 


“Wage determination is one of the pivotal issues in industrial 
relations because it is the foundation for morale in industry and the 
key to opportunities in the life of the wage-earners. Wages must be 
satisfactorily determined before there can be cooperation in the prob- 
lems of production. If wages are adequately discussed in collective 


bargaining, there can be no concealment of industrial records. Full 
and public accounting by all industries would help to eliminate many 
non-social practices. Here again the interests of the workers are in 
harmony with general welfare. Higher wages are an aid to industry 
and the buying power of workers guarantees active growth of trade.” 


Organizing Work Organization activity is always the funda- 

mental concern of the labor movement. The 
convention considered requests for help from a number of organiza- 
tions working in pioneer fields and referred them to the Executive 
Council for consideration. 

The problem of maintaining members’ interest in union meetings 
was submitted by the Council with suggestions and the convention 
recommended exchange of views and experiences through the medium 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

The problem of ‘organizing workers in highly machinized indus- 
tries the convention referred to the Council with the request that in- 
vestigations be made to disclose conditions and possible methods. 
The convention also directed that steps be taken to offset the company 
union development. Continuation of plans to organize the automobile 
workers was also approved. 
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Public Schools The convention adopted a constructive pub- 

lic school program. The Permanent Com- 
mittee on Education is directed to continue its efforts to strengthen 
compulsory school attendance laws. School attendance is the first 
step in carrying into effect any educational program. The committee 
is further charged with promoting free text book legislation for all 
states. Continuation schools are advocated with special warning to 
prevent their perversion by short-sighted proposals to reduce the com- 
pulsory school age or substitute evening schools for the day continua- 
tion schools. The report adopted by the convention suggests definite 
standards to which continuation schools should conform. 

Special provisions are advocated for crippled children and con- 
solidated schools for children in rural districts with inadequate educa- 
tional provisions. 

The Permanent Committee on Education is directed to make 
a study of the nursery schools movement with a view to evaluating 
the development. The committee is also directed to continue its 
examination of social texts and its submission to authors of matters 
necessary to secure a balanced presentation of social developments. 

Alertness in combating efforts to prescribe limitation of the con- 
tent of studies was urged as a fundamental of academic freedom 
together with the right of teachers to organize. 





By recommendation of the Executive Coun- 

cil as well as by resolutions introduced by 
delegates, the need for providing incomes for old age was brought 
before the convention for consideration. All are familiar with the 
tragedy of persons who have given a lifetime of service but have been 
unfortunate in laying up against the period of declining production 
ability. 

Where no provisions have been made for old-age income, two 
methods of meeting the problem are familiar: The humanitarian re- 
fusal to discharge or demote the faithful employee, which in turn 
breeds inefficient organization and inequities to those who bear the 
burden of work, and the cold-blooded business policy of “scrapping” 
workers whose ability declines. Neither of these policies is construc- 
tive or wholly just. 

A number of trade unions have endeavored to provide old-age 
benefits for their membership and have rendered most commendable 
service. The Executive Council recommended that a study be made 
of all old-age pensions, including insurance plans, for the purpose of 
developing suggestions and policies for the benefit of trade unions. 
The convention unanimously approved this recommendation. 


Old-Age Pensions 
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Research That part of the Executive Council report 
that presents union wage standards main- 

tained placed definite emphasis upon research as the method for un- 
derstanding the problems involved and in disclosing policies. As we 
say in that statement for the first time, Labor is exploring the field of 
government statistics to ascertain whether its share in national income 
is equitable and whether wages paid to industrial workers will enable 
them to share in advances in material civilization. Labor feels that 
it must have the facts that support its case if it is to carry conviction. 
The convention adopted two resolutions in the interest of re- 
search: one advocating larger appropriations for the U. S. Public 
Health Service for research in industrial health, and another directing 
the Federation to seek appropriations for the Department of Labor 
that will enable its various bureaus to render greater research service. 
The information that would follow from such wider service from 
these bureaus would be of greatest value to both employers and em- 


‘ ployees, enabling them to direct their thinking and policies in accord 


with facts, thus avoiding mistakes and blind alleys.. Research in all 
fields is the key to progress. In proportion as we stabilize research 
will wider opportunities and surer pathways be opened to us. 


Purchasing Power The labor movement has long realized that 

it must supplement and support its efforts in 
the production field by mobilizing its purchasing power in support of 
standards it advocates through the union. American unions use a dis- 
tinctive method for this purpose—the union label. The union label 
is indisputable proof that goods offered for sale were made under 
union conditions. 

A number of proposals considered by the convention called at- 
tention to union label products which trade unionists should seek in 
preference to competing products. In fact, the union label is a most 
effective type of advertising by which union manufacturers may appeal 
to wage-earners. On the other hand, scrupulous patronage of union- 
made products is a crucial test of trade-union ethics. 

The convention commended the educational work of the Union 
Label Trades Department. It urged use of the union label as an 
effective agency in advising purchasers against products which repre- 
sent the exploitation of women and children. 

The convention was advised of the Canadian Trade-Mark Act, 
legalizing and protecting the emblems of various unions. The Union 
Label Trades Department is making use of the radio to advise all 
purchasers as to products made under sanitary union conditions. This 
educational work will continue during the coming year. 
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Workers’ Education The convention heartily commended such 

agencies for adult education as the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST, the publications of the Federation and the labor 
press. It highly commended the work of the Workers Education 
Bureau, noting for special mention the Waste in Industry Conference, 
the educational work at Passaic, and labor institutes and summer 
schools. 

The convention recommended a change in the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Bureau, in order to establish more effective union control, 
and recommended arrangements for better editorial criticism of manu- 
scripts submitted for publication. 

The American Federation of Labor regards workers’ education 
as a most important medium for progress in the labor movement. 
In the words of the Executive Council: 


“We know that mental capacity and grasp should continue to 
develop with life experience and that, therefore, educational oppor- 
tunities should be planned to parallel constructive living. We are 
fully persuaded that educational opportunities for adult workers are 
most effective when they develop out of the problems of life and work. 
These problems may be made the stimulus for acquiring new informa- 
tion and for re-examination of experience and conceptions. These edu- 
cational projects which are associated with the shop, the union meeting, 
or community life, have most vital appeal to workers and are of the 
most potential influence. We believe that adult workers’ education 
undertakings should. avoid artificial conditions and environments and 
should seek to make normal life experiences educational and therefore 


cultural.” 





Immigration The American Federation of Labor is thor- 

oughly committed to the policy of immigra- 
tion restriction and discussion of the immigration issue was concerned 
only with method and extent of application of the policy. At present 
neither Canada nor Mexico come under quota restrictions. 

The Detroit Convention directed the Executive Council to ar- 
range a conference between representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Confederacion Regional Obrera Mexicana, to 
work out some method of voluntary regulation of emigration from 
Mexico that would safeguard the interests of both countries. In 
accord with this instruction, a conference resulted in an agreement 
which was reported to the Los Angeles Convention. This agreement 
provides that emigration to the United States be discouraged and that 
Mexican workers who do come to the United States should identify 
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themselves with American unions, under penalty of expulsion from 
their Mexican unions, and proposes these additional measures: 

1. That the Mexican Government be petitioned to adopt a 
restrictive policy and, if necessary, to enact legislation to that end, 
excluding all peoples of oriental birth or extraction. 

2. That consideration be given to the exclusion or restriction of 
other classes of immigrants deemed unsuitable to the moral, physical, 
political and economic integrity. 

3. That the Mexican Government be petitioned to consider and 
to enact a restrictive emigration policy, which, in substance, shall con- 
form to the Immigration Law requirements of the United States. 

4. That the Mexican Government be petitioned to adopt a 
method of regulating emigration so as to give full and complete en- 
forcement to the immigration policy herein recommended. 

The convention agreed to give this policy a trial in the hope that 
the necessary safeguard can thus be provided. 

Proposals to endorse application of the quota to Canada were not . 
endorsed by the convention because of the integral relations between 
the unions of Canada and those of the United States. 


International A very definite sense of the international com- 
Labor Relations munity of interests of Labor was concretely 

manifest in the presence of the usual fra- 
ternal delegates from the British Trades Union Congress and the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Assembly. In addition, there were pres- 
‘ent at the convention of the Building Trades Department two repre- 
sentatives of the International Union of Building Trades Workers. 
There is genuine good will and sympathy between the workers of the 
United States and European countries and a number of organizations 
are affiliated to the international center. 

However, those countries to which our American labor movement 
turns for organized international relations are the labor movements 
of the American continents. There is an identity of interests, an inter- 
relation of fortunes, that binds us together with close ties. The 
American Federation of Labor advocates regional organization of 
areas most closely connected by economic interest and cooperation 
between these regional! international organizations. 

The convention affirmed the Federation’s interest in raising stand- 
ards of life and work 2mong the working people of all Latin-Ameri- 
can nations. The best way to do this is to mobilize the power of our 
labor movement in support of the common interests of all the workers 
of both North and South America. Our economic freedom and well- 
being is basic in achieving national well-being as well as international 
peace. We believe tha: the Pan-American Federation of Labor will 
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be helpful in spreading the ideals of American trade unionism among 
Latin-American countries. 

The Pan-American Federation of Labor is the international 
agency through which the American Federation of Labor feels it can 
render real service to itself and to the workers of Latin American 
countries. We believe that we can best serve international labor rela- 
tions and world peace by focusing-our efforts on the encouragement 
of Latin-American labor movements and spreading a feeling of good 
will between the workers of all American countries. We believe that 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor represents a real opportunity 
which should have our wholehearted support. 

The Council’s report indicated progress in securing the appoint- 
ment of a trade unionist to the Pan-American Commercial Conference 
and the convention expressed its appreciation of the Administration’s 
action in this matter as well as in the appointment of a trade unionist 
as advisor to the Economic Conference at Geneva. It is most necessary 
that trade unionists participate in such conferences and we urge upon 
the government continuation and extension of this practice. The 
understanding and good will developing from such personal contacts 
and discussion will be of incalculable influence toward the development 
of an agency for international intercourse and world peace. 


Federal Employment _ A very considerable percentage of the mem- 
Policies Proposed bership of unions belonging to the Federation 

are working for the Federal government. 
The proposals adopted by the convention for this group of workers 
constitute a program of personnel policies which Labor urges upon the 
government. Labor believes that the Federal government should be 
a model employer. 


The policies recommended by the convention included: The 
transfer to the Civil Service Commission of those functions of 
classification and personnel administration as will concentrate 
under one agency responsibility for those conditions basic in 
assuring efficient service from employees. 

The creation of a Civil Service Board of Appeals independent 
of existing governmental agencies to which employees may appeal 
in demotion or dismissal cases. Such a board would be a guaran- 
tee against arbitrary action by any government official. 

The extension of the Saturday half-holiday to all government 
employees and the restriction of night work by wage differentials. 
The shorter work week is a condition promoting efficiency and 
making a more wholesome citizenry. 
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Liberalization «f the Civil Service Retirement Law to provide 
more adequate anuiuities for aged government employees. 

The abolition cf speeding up or miscalled efficiency methods. 
Federal employees advocate efficiency as developed out of policies 
which the worker: help to formulate. 

A system of accounting that truly accounts for services ren- 
dered and amounts received. 


The postal employees hold that the expense for services rendered 
various service bureaus of the government shouldbe charged against 
those bureaus instead of against the Post Office Department. Al- 
though the Post Office is operated for service and not for profit, wage 
increases for employees must be paid out of appropriations for the 
Department. It is important, therefore, that the accounting methods 
used should differentiate sharply between charges against the operat- 
ing service and charges for services rendered other bureaus. The 
most intelligent methods of accounting should be introduced for all 
governmental departments. 





IS THE AMERICAN PEOPLE PROSPEROUS? 


In Terms of Minimum Comfort and Decency the Majority Has Yet Some 
Distance to Go 


H. B. BrouGHAM 


Pollak Foundation for Economic Research 


va 


N EMINENT American econ- 
omist has recently expressed 
fear that this nation may not 

endure its present pitch of prosperity. 
In his article, appearing in The New 
York Times, Professor Thomas 


Nixon Carver, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, remarks upon the ‘commonplace 
that we are the most prosperous 
country the world has ever seen;” 
that “prosperity is more widely dif- 


fused here than it has ever been at any 
other place or time.”” To withstand 
the dangers to which this prosperity 
gives rise, Professor Carver calls for 
a “new moral discipline” that will 
properly equip us as a nation; other- 
wise, he prophesies, “our civilization 
will go the way of all others, and will 
last a shorter time than others, be- 
cause there will be no mass of pov- 
erty from which to recruit the pros- 
perous classes.”’ 

Professor Carver stresses the dan- 
gers of dissipation. Formerly, he 
says, the masses of the people were so 
poor as to be “unable to buy enough 
liquor to do them a great deal of 
harm,” but now “alcoholism may 
play havoc with us.” The same argu- 
ment applies to a multitude of other 
“base and ignoble amusements and 
sources of excitement.”” Poverty, he 
admits, has “probably extinguished 


more people than prosperity,” yet out 
of poverty has come a discipline of 
character against its evils, giving 
birth to the economic virtues of in- 
dustry, sobriety, thrift, common hon- 
esty, and mutual helpfulness. Now 
we have emerged from that state. 
The “people know perfectly well that 
they can waste their substance in riot- 
ous living and still not come to want.” 
Their previcusly acquired habits, 
moral disciplines, emotional attrac- 
tions and aversions, he finds, are sub- 
ject to strain; they “may, and very 
likely will, prove inadequate.” We 
have no more wildernesses to con- 
quer, no continents to bring under 
subjection. Hence— 


“When we find ouselves without a 
great task capable of firing our imagi- 
nations and disciplining our glutton- 
ous tendencies, when we find ourselves 
with our national barns well filled 
and with nothing to do but say, ‘Soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry,’—that is the 
time we shall lose our souls; then we 
shall lose the vision without which the 
people perish.” 

This assumption of universal pros- 
perity in America is shared by most 
of our leaders of thought and action. 
The stream of delegations from Eu- 
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rope and other parts of the world in 
search of the causes of it, attests the 
universal belief in its prevalence 
here. Doubtless Professor Carver’s 
alarm is shared by many good people 
that it will prove generally demoraliz- 
ing to us as a nation. 

But is it true that the great major- 
ity of us, as represented by the wage- 
earning and salaried classes, are pros- 
perous? Is it at all true that we shall 
have to adopt some heroic course of 
conduct for fear of “merely dissipat- 
ing” this prosperity, to use Professor 
Carver’s words, “in riotous living”? 

Record of Productive Gains 

The fact is that we have hardly 
realized the depth of our former 
poverty as a people, or the extent to 
which it still prevails. We have been 
blinded by a recent and wonderful 
record of national production, pro- 
duction which has not yet been nearly 
translated into terms of consumers’ 
goods and enjoyments. 

For abundant statistical evidence 
exists that the United States has made 
prodigious strides both in physical 
output of goods and in capacity for 
producing goods. Thus during the 
twenty-six years from 1899 to 1925, 
the output of American factories in- 
creased by 175 per cent, while the 
number of wage-earners employed by 
these factories increased by only 60 
per cent. This adds one-half to man- 
ufactures per wage-earner. Primary 
horsepower installed in American 
works multiplied during this 26-year 
period by more than twice and one- 
half. During the seven years subse- 
quent to 1919, the growth in pro- 
duction amounted to 25: per cent, 
while the total number of persons en- 
gaged diminished by nearly 9 per 
cent. During the past five years the 
process has become accelerated, so 


that the output per person has 
grown by 32 per cent—by nearly one- 
third—and is now twice as large as 
the increase during the decade from 
1899 to 1909. 

As in manufactures so in mining, 
in farm production, and in transpor- 
tation, the growth in the nation’s pro- 
duction of goods and services has 
been great in proportion to exerted 
man-power. Farm products have in- 
creased by 45 per cent since 1899, 
with no increase in number of farm 
workers. The output of the mines 
was nearly three times as great in 
1925 asin 1899. The transportation 
service in 1925 was almost two and a 
half times as great as in 1899, while 
the number of railroad workers had 
increased by only about one-third. 

Thus by the aid of inventions and 
superior forms of organization, 
whereby mechanical power and skill 
are substituted for drudgery; by spe- 
cial economies in power, such as the 
use of electricity and oil; and by 
large-scale operations and mass pro- 
duction, as well as by the rise of en- 
tirely new industries, such as the pe- 
troleum, cement, and automobile in- 
dustries, the people have gained enor- 
mously in their basic means of sub- 
sistence. Whether the majority yet 
enjoys these gains in ample measure 
is another question, but the assump- 
tion of increased national output and 
power to produce is amply justified. 

No doubt exists, either, about a 
comparative advance in the standard 
of living. The National Industrial 
Conference Board reports a steady de- 
cline in average living costs through- 
out 1925 and 1926—that is, a gain in 
purchasing power of the dollar—so 
that at present the wage-earner draws 
average weekly pay of about 34 per 
cent greater purchasing power than he 
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did just before the war. That is, the 
family income goes about a third far- 
ther than it did at the beginning of 
the war, before prices had begun to 
rise. 


What Is Prosperity? 


Here is manifest gain in the living 
standard. But in identifying this 
gain with “prosperity,” Professor 
Carver has failed, except in terms of 
its dangers,’ to define prosperity. 
What is prosperity? How far does 
it rise above an adequate standard of 
living? What is a minimum standard 
of comfort, or a minimum standard 
of health and decency? Answers to 
these questions should yield gauges 
needed to measure the degree of well- 
being of the chief part of this nation. 

Since the first investigation of the 
cost of living by the United States 
Bureau of Labor in 1900-1902, the 
minimum standard of health and de- 
cency for an American family has 
been defined in expert studies with 
. increasing clearness. The first inves- 
tigations revealed only the size, aver- 
age income, sources of income, and 
expenditures of American families in 
many sections of the country. The 
British Board of Trade reported on 
these items in twenty-nine American 
cities during 1909. They are summed 
up successively in the reports of the 
United States Railroad Wage Com- 
mission in 1917 and of the National 
War Labor Board during the follow- 
ing two years. The latter report rep- 
resented ninety-two communities from 
coast to coast, and superseded studies 
previously made by the Bureau of 
‘ Labor Statistics and other govern- 
mental bodies. 

None of these investigations for- 
mulated a standard of living, or es- 
timated the cost of maintaining it. 
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However, they were supplemented by 
numerous studies of family budgets 
in specified localities, which not only 
determined the actual cost of living, 
but established the cost of maintain- 
ing a minimum standard. These are 
the much-quoted investigations by 
More, Chapin, Howard, Byington; 
by the United States Bureau of La- 
bor in the cotton textile centers; the 
intensive studies of Kennedy and of 
Little and Cotton; the studies of the 
New York Factory Investigating 
Commission, of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in Dallas by 
the Dallas Wage Commission. In 
Philadelphia, also, the Bureau of 
Municipal Research formulated a 
minimum comfort budget and found 
its cost. 

These researches comprise two 
groups, of which the first allows for 
the bare necessities of food, shelter, 
clothing, fuel and light, and minor 
necessary items. This group is based 
on the income available for work- 
men’s families in the communities 
surveyed, and the goods and services 
they could actually afford. Whether 
the budgets thus formulated were 
adequate for health and decency was 
not the question. 

The second group attempts to de- 
fine a “minimum comfort budget” or 
a “minimum standard of health and 
decency,” and to estimate its cost. 
The standard laid down by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
August, 1919, in its report on the 
cost of living in the District of Colum- 
bia, seems entirely reasonable. On 
the theory that three children, at least, 
are necessary for the race to perpet- 
uate itself, the Bureau’s budget aims 
to provide for an average family— 
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husband, wife, and three children of 
school age, as follows: 

“(1) A sufficiency of nourishing 
food for the maintenance of health, 
particularly the children’s health; 

“(2) Housing in low-rent neigh- 
borhoods and within the smallest pos- 
sible number of rooms consistent with 
decency, but with sufficient light, heat, 
and toilet facilities for the mainte- 
nance of health an decency; 

“(3) The upkeep of household 
equipment, such as kitchen utensils, 
bedding, and linen, necessary for 
health, but with no provision for the 
purchase of additional furniture; 

(4) Clothing sufficient for 
warmth, of a sufficiently good quality 
to be economical, but with no further 
regard for appearance and style than 
is necessary to permit the family 
members to appear in public and 
within their fn narrow social cir- 
cle without slovenliness or loss of 
self-respect; 

“(s5) A surplus over tue above ex- 
penditures which would permit of 
only a minimum outlay for such nec- 
essary demands as 

“(a) Street car fares to and from 
work and necessary rides to stores 
and markets; 

“(b) The keeping up of a modest 
amount of insurance; 

““(c) Medical and dental care; 

“(d) Contributions to churches 
and labor or beneficial organizations; 

“(e) Simple amusements, such as 
the moving pictures once in a while; 
occasional street car rides for pleas- 
ure,, some Christmas gifts for the 
children, etc. ; 

“(f) Daily newspaper.” 


In defining its standard in these 
terms the report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics declared it was not 
intended as an ideal budget, but 
merely as “a bottom level of health 
and decency below which a family 
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cannot go without danger of physical 
and moral deterioration.” ‘The bud- 
get fails to include,” the report con- 
tinues, “many comforts that should 
go into a proper ‘American standard 
of living.’ Thus no provision is di- 
rectly made for savings other than in- 
surance, or for vacations, or for books 
and other educational purposes.” 
The year’s cost of goods and services 
included for this minimum standard, 
at prices then prevailing, was $2,- 
262.47. 

Inasmuch as the cost of this budget 
failed to represent an adequate stand- 
ard of living, but represented only a 
minimum standard or “bottom level 
of health and decency,” by so much 
the more it must have tallen below 
any possible standard of adequacy. 
For the purposes of this inquiry, 
therefore, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the cost of an adequate 
budget should rise at least 10 per cent 
above the estimate made in this study 
by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in’ 1919—allowing, of 
course, for the present difference 
in the purchasing power of the dollar. 

What average income should be 
adequate for a family budget that 
would incur Professor Carver's stric- 
tures about the dangers of prosperity 
among the masses? Such an income 
must be sufficient to invite tempta- 
tion—new and widely diffused temp- 
tation to luxury and dissipation, neces- 
sitating the cultivation of added vir- 
tues and fresh habits of restraint be- 
yond those acquired from the disci- 
pline of poverty, and comprising, as 
the professor describes them, an en- 
tirely new set of “emotional attrac- 
tions and aversions.”” That income, 
to become dangerous to the nation, 
must manifestly rise far above the 
sum established for an adequate stand- 
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ard of living. Should it be one 
quarter, or one half above the ade- 
quate income, or double or more? 
For there are many legitimate com- 
forts, such as home-owning, the 
achievement of leisure for higher edu- 
cation, travel and entertainment that 
might suffice to double the standard 
of living before a surplus for more 
questionable expenditure is reached. 

But let us be content with the state- 
ment that such an income must exceed 
that needed to maintain an adequate 
standard of living. Of course, every- 
body will agree that the wage-earning 
and low-salaried class, comprising 
with the farmers the great majority 
of this nation, should enjoy at least 
an income which experience, well at- 
tested by expert investigation, finds 
necessary for mental, physical, and 
moral development, and that it should 
provide proper conditions of nutri- 
tion, comfort, and education; that it 
would be unwise, perhaps dangerous, 
to fall below this standard of ade- 
quacy. For any considerable devia- 
tion below it would summon the evils 
of poverty, which Professor Carver 
admits to be potentially more dam- 
aging than those of prosperity. 


Average Income Is Not Yet 
Adequate 


Yet a body of evidence is at hand 
which indicates that the evils of pov- 


erty, not of prosperity, still predom- 


inantly threaten the wage-earning and 
salaried classes and the farmers. 
With all the wonderful improvements 
in industrial processes and the great 
and recent increases in production, 
and with the undoubted improvement 
in living standards, the income of the 
average family in the wage-earning 
or low-salaried class is not yet equal 
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to the cost of the inadequate budget 
of food, housing, clothing, medical 
and dental care and other sundries 
formulated by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

A wave of “prosperity” was rising 
when the cost of this budget was esti- 
mated in Washington, August, 1919, 
at $2,262.47. Its crest was reached 
in 1920, when the average of annual 
wages and salaries for all industries 
throughout the nation amounted to 
only $1,367. In his study of Real 
Wages* Paul H. Douglas finds no 
group averaging at this high crest 
more than $1,648, while all groups 
range down to $582 for farm work- 
ers. During the depression of 1921 
the average pay of all workers in the 
United States fell to $1,121. 

But since 1921 the national income 
has increased and the standard of liv- 
ing has risen. Until that date living 
standards had always remained far 
below any reasonable minimum, as 
far back as index numbers can be 
used. It should not seem incredible, 
therefore, even while printer’s ink is 
being used unsparingly to proclaim re- 
cent advances in the means of living, 
that the average earner still falls 
short of that minimum. The items 
of the budget, prepared by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, were priced by the 
Labor Bureau, Inc., in typical work- 
ing-class sections of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Schenectady, Ro- 
chester, Reading, Pa.; Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles, at 
intervals during the years 1920-1923. 
The costs thus ascertained were 
brought up to date in June, 1926, by 
means of the index of the cost of liv- 
ing in these cities, prepared by the 


* Pollak Publication, Number 9, Boston, 1927. 
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United States Department of Labor. 
Thus determined, the average cost of 
the minimum health and decency bud- 
get in these nine cities during 1926 
was $2,432.39. The lowest cost, that 
for Schenectady, was found to be $2,- 
095.73, and the highest $2,660.89 
for Minneapolis. 

Yet different budgets, based on ac- 
tually lower living conditions than the 
“health and decency” budget of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, were formulated by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board in 
its study of The Cost of Living in 
New York City, 1926; these were 
designed to ascertain the “minimum 
requirements of the families of indus- 
trial or office workers living at a fair 
American standard.” Regarding 
these budgets the Board notes: 


“The estimates are made on the 


assumption that all of the house- 
work, laundry, cooking and some of 
the sewing is done by the mother of 
the family ; that there are no emergen- 


cies. There is nothing for a vaca- 
tion, for unemployment, for old age, 
for savings of any kind.” 


On this basis, the cost of living for 
an industrial. worker, wife and three 
children in New York during the 
spring of 1926 was estimated at $1,- 
908.42 in the Bronx; $1,841.70 in 
Brooklyn; $1,907.76 in Manhattan; 
$1,893.76 in Queens, and $1,870.37 
in Richmond. For the office worker’s 
budget the cost was found to be 
higher, due to nature of the employ- 
ment, and slightly different food, 
clothing, and other essentials. The 
totals are: Bronx, $2,085.42; Brook- 
lyn, $2,084.27; Manhattan, $2,156.- 
66; Queens, $2,152.95, and Rich- 
mond, $2,203.00. 

What does the average family, 
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whether that of a wage-worker or 
minor salaried man, and representing 
the bulk of the American population, 
get to meet the minimum expenditures 
of budgets such as those prepared by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board and the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics? What share of 
the national income falls to this class? 

Basing its estimate on the growth 
of production rather than on money 
incomes, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board finds that the national 
income of the United.States during 
1926 rose to $78,649,000,000, as 
compared with $68,260,000,000 in 
1919. If equally distributed among 
persons gainfully employed, _ this 
would amount to an average income 
for 1926 of $1,805.37. But “this 
does not mean,”’ the Board points out, 
“that everybody received that much 
money,” or, it might be added, that it 
is a fair measure of the income of 
the wage-earning and lower salaried 
class. 

The National Bureau of Economic 
Research, in its study of Jncome in 
the United States-( pp. 85-87), appor- 
tions to wages and salaries about 22 
per cent of the gross value of output 
of factories of the United States. 
Professor Willford I. King in his 
Wealth and Income (p. 235) divides 
the population into four income 
groups. In this division Professor 
King assigns to the “poorest class,” 
comprising 65 per cent of the popula- 
tion, 38.6 per cent of the national in- 
come; 14.2 per cent of the national 
income is apportioned to the “lower 
middle class,” which makes up 15 per 
cent of the population, and 26.8 per 
cent of total income goes to the “up- 
per middle class,” representing 18 
per cent of the population. These 
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-three groups comprise 98 per cent of 
all the people, while the remaining 2 
per cent, the “richest class,” gets 20.4 
per cent of the national income. 

The census estimate of total popu- 
lation during 1926 was 117,135,817. 
Accepting the estimate of total in- 
come for that year made by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
we have for the “poorest class” of 
76,138,400 people, a total income of 
$29,842,818,000, or $398.73 per 
person. 

If this “poorest class” were divided 
into families of five, this would yield 
an average income per family of $1,- 
993-65. That sum would include, 
moreover, all of the additional family 
revenues contributed by wage-earners 
other than the head of family. 

But $1,993.65 falls considerably 
below most of the estimated budget 
costs for 1926. It falls short of the 
$2,095.63 of the Schenectady budget 
for 1926, and far short of the aver- 
age of $2,432.39 for the nine cities 
in which the Labor Bureau, Inc., 
priced the items of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics budget; it falls short, 
also, of the office-workers’ budget for 
Greater New York, as priced by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, and is only slightly higher 
than the Board’s workmen’s budget 
for New York City, which makes no 
allowance for expenses of sickness, 
old age, unemployment or other 
emergency, or for savings of any kind. 
These are all admittedly substandard 
budgets, since they fail to include 
items of necessity and comfort that 
would go into any estimate of an ade- 
quate standard of living. 

It is manifest; therefore, that the 
average income of the majority of 
American people still fails to meet 
the costs of these substandard family 
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budgets, representing the ‘bottom 
level of health and decency, below 
which a family can not go without 
danger of physical and moral de- 
terioration.” Ten per cent added to 
the lowest of these budget costs, in 
order to provide a little for savings 
and added simple comforts of an 
“adequate” standard, would raise it 
far above the reach of the average in- 
come. 


Seventy-six Millions of Poor Folks 

But the trumpeters of America’s 
prosperity should realize that these 
seventy-six millions of plain folks 
still living not very prosperously ex- 
ceed in number the entire population 
of continental United States in 1900. 
They are more than the combined 
population of the urban territory of 
the United States at the last census, 
including all.places of 1,000,000 or 
more, down to all places below, 2,500 
in the United States; and, together 
with these, one-half of the population 
of all rural territory in the United 
States. 

These are the “masses” upon 
whose buying power, chiefly, the busi- 
ness of the nation must rely for con- 
tinued support and for its labor. 

Assuredly it is not among - these 
millions, comprising the bulk of our 
population, that one may look for 
evidences of superfluity of wealth 
that “can waste its substance in riot- 
ous living and still not come to want.” 
It may be said that they came to want 
when they were born, and want never 
forsook them. For their apportion- 
ment of the nation’s income allows 
them only bare subsistence and the 
simplest comforts, with nothing left 
for sickness, old age, unemployment, 
or any savings for homes or for in- 
vestment. 
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One-third of the whole population 
still lives on the farms. As revealed 
by the last census, only one farm in 
ten has water piped into the house, 
and less than one in fourteen has gas 
and electric lights. In thirty-three 
northern and western states only one 
in five farms boasts a bathtub. More 
than one-quarter of the farms in this 
country, including houses, barns and 
outbuildings, are entirely unpainted; 
nearly three-quarters of them are so 
ill-painted as to suffer loss through 
weathering and decay. 

To the one-third of the population 
represented by the farmers, the ad- 
monition that the nation is in a state 
of riotous prosperity must sound like 
mockery. While they regularly grow 
a surplus of crops which they must 
sell at ruinously low prices, their chief 


anxiety, like that of the average 
earner among the seventy-six millions 
of the “poorest class,” is still for the 
means of keeping body and soul to- 


gether. How can the father’s worn 
clothes be made to fit his small sons? 
How about shoes and soles, flannel 
shirts and overcoats? How can the 
roof be patched and the broken panes 
replaced'‘to withstand winter winds? 
Then there are the children’s neg- 
lected teeth and swollen tonsils, the 
lack of medical care of the sick and 
infirm, the unpaid doctor’s bills. How 
can the mortgage payments be met? 
What can be done when the possible 
foreclosure takes the family home- 
stead? 

For employment in the cities is 
hard to get. The exodus from farms 
to factories has virtually ceased. Fac- 
tory employment itself is shrinking. 
About one billion horsepower has 
been developed by steam and elec- 
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tricity to run the factories. To this 
total a sturdy farmer, turned factory 
operative, can contribute about one- 
fourth of one horsepower during sus- 
tained labor. He finds: that this 
diminutive human quota is no longer 
needed. It is significant that during 
the past five years, when the rate of 
increase in the nation’s output became 
prodigious, so that each year’s incre- 
ment greatly exceeded the aggregate 
increase of the 20-year period from 
1899 to 1919, nevertheless the num- 
ber of workers in the factories abso- 
lutely decreased by more than a mil- 
lion. During this time the population 
grew by 12 per cent. Taking into 
account the population increase and 
the decrease of farm and railroad 
workers, Paul H. Douglas reports 
that there are now, apparently, “over 
two million workers who are not em- 
ployed in manufacturing, agriculture, 
or railroad transportation, whose 
industrial whereabouts are un- 
known.”’* 

No doubt the billion dollars and 
more spent on.highways during 1926 
absorbed some of this surplus labor, 
while the various services of filling 
stations and supply shops for automo- 
biles furnished a livelihood for more 
of it. But from the reports of em- 
ployment and charitable agencies 
throughout the country it is certain 
that the nation is facing the paradox 
of increased production and increas- 
ing unemployment. 

Production Is Outstripping 
Consumption 

Moreover, the nation’s ability to 

produce is outstripping its increased 


* Proceedings, Academy of Political Science 
in New York, July, 1927. 
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buying power for consumption. No 
merchant and no manufacturer need 
be told this, for lack of orders to 
keep running at capacity is their chief 
complaint. Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, 
formerly Chairman of the United 
States War Industries Board, calls 
this the “most baffling problem of our 
industrial civilization,” in the face of 
which the unimpeded law of supply 
and demand has “worked havoc.” 
Mr. Baruch finds that the plight of 


the farmer, with his annual surplus,- 


is the plight of the producers of most 
raw material in America today. He 
speaks of the voluntary curtailment 
in these industries “tending to limit 
production to market demand.” The 
great automobile industry, on the 
growth of which the country has 
largely built up its records of in- 
creased production, has been checked, 
with a shrinkage of 12 per cent in 
sales during the first six months of 
1927. The rate of production for the 
aggregate of American industries has 
diminished since the third quarter of 
1926. It had outstripped market de- 
mand, 

Yet the reasons for recent growth 
in production and in consumers’ buy- 
ing power, although this has stopped 
short of producing a prosperous con- 
dition for the working majority of the 
people, is worthy of inquiry. Certain 
stock explanations do not suffice. The 
spread of instalment selling is one of 
them. It is true that this has helped 
save the country from a business re- 
cession. How long can it continue to 
delay it? It is a stimulant of which 
business needs largerand larger doses, 
since consumers cannot permanently 
add to their purchases by increasing 
the goods which they have taken on 
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deferred payments. It is obvious that 
no one can increase his instalment buy- 
ing indefinitely. On a given income, 
cash purchases must be reduced in 
successive periods, in proportion to 
the new obligations — contracted. 
Growth in income is what is needed, 
and with that the need of selling on 
instalment would diminish. 

A second stock explanation is that 
the nation’s foreign trade is increas- 
ing. But the annual excess of ex- 
ports over imports is now less than in 
1913. The excess in that year 
amounted to $691,000,000, as against 
$683,000,000 in 1925 and only 
$377,000,000 in 1926. The United 
States is now a creditor country. Re- 
payments of her loans must come in 
goods, and these goods now compete 
in our already overstocked domestic 
market. An increase of imports 
would prove a menace so long as the 
people at home have not ehough to 
buy even their own products. But 
despite our excess of exports, now 
diminishing, and despite the billions’ 
worth of goods distributed to con- 
sumers on the instalment plan in ex- 
cess of what they have paid for, yet 
consumer buying has not sufficed in 
recent years to sustain the wholesale 
and retail price levels of the domestic 
goods that we have produced. Hence 
the increase in foreign trade, at best, 
can be only a temporary expedient to 
solve the problem of enabling the 
people to consume as much as they 
produce of consumers’ goods; at 
worst it is no expedient at all, but a 
hindrance. 

A third explanation is that with 
which Henry Ford has made every- 
body familiar. All we need do, Mr. 
Ford says, is to increase wages, cut 
costs by mass production, and sell at 
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lower unit profits. This process has 
undoubtedly proved effective, within 
limits. By reducing other costs of 
production and by reducing by three- 
fourths the number of men needed 
for a given output, Mr. Ford has 
helped employers to see how to pay 
higher wages. No doubt this policy 
can be extended in other industries. 
But Mr. Ford has never paid out 
enough in wages and for materials 
to enable consumers to buy his cars. 
He cannot, and neither can all of 
the manufacturers of consumer goods 
combined, pay out enough for the 
needs of consumers; profits must be 
included in prices, and part of the 
profits must currently be withheld 
from consumers for the future needs 
of industry. 

These three explanations, there- 
fore, do not go far. Together 
with a fourth factor, that of 
credits for producers controlled 
by the banks in a way that 
has helped keep the general level of 
wholesale and retail prices from fluc- 
tuating violently, they serve to ac- 
count in some degree for temporary 
advances in consumer income. They 
fail, however, to point the way to- 
ward attaining an adequate standard 
of living by the majority of this na- 
tion. 

But a fifth factor has recently been 
analyzed by Foster and Catchings in 
the publications of the Pollak Foun- 
dation for Economic Research.’ 
This relates to financing for the 
growth of new industries by fresh 
volumes of credit. In tracing the re- 
cent growth of the automobile and 


*See Ch. VI, “How Capital Growth Provides 
Busigaess With a Buyer,” in Business Without a 
Buyer, by Foster and Catchings, Pollak Publica- 
tion No. 10, 1927. 
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building industries, these writers es- 
tablish what they term an “economic 
principle of the first importance.” 
“It is impossible,” they observe, “to 
use the capital facilities we already 
have, to a sufficient extent to keep 
business prosperous, unless we are 
building new capital facilities at a 
sufficient rate.” 

By happy chance this principle has 
been applied in the growth of the 
automotive industry, which in turn 
has aided the expansion of the build- 
ing and other industries. The banks 
have released volumes of credit in 
support of the quickened rate of 
growth of these industries. These 
new credits have employed millions 
who would otherwise have remained 
unemployed or would have suffered 
severe wage reductions. Thus fresh 
streams of purchasing power have 
been poured into all channels of trade. 

By this hopeful means, principally, 
great gains have been achieved. Now 
that the automobile industry has 
ceased to grow and industry as a 
whole is checked, how can they be 
maintained? Rather, how can they 
be increased, to the end that the na- 
tion as a whole may become pros- 
perous? That is to say, what new 
capital facilities can be built at a suf- 
ficient rate to sustain the use. of the 
facilities we already have? 

This is a chief part of this prob- 
lem in which the livelihood of the 
nation is largely involved. But be- 
fore it can be solved there must be 
agreement that we are not yet in a 
dangerous state of prosperity such as 
Professor Carver and others appre- 
hend. It must be realized that there 
is an actual dearth of buying power, 
and that the problem exists for solu- 
tion. 





ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


GEorRGE M. SPECTOR 


President, Headgear Workers’ Credit Union 


ABOR banking has now become 
L a recognized and growing sub- 
sidiary factor within the labor 
movement. Less attention is gener- 
ally devoted to the really cooperative 
credit unions, which we believe may 
be of even greater importance for 
the great masses of the working peo- 
ple. In any event, this is the case 


with regard to the position of the 
Headgear Workers’ Credit Union in 
the Cap, Hat and Millinery industry 


of New York. 

The credit union is the only type 
of cooperative financial and credit in- 
stitution which meets the needs of the 
average worker. It is for this rea- 
son that the need for credit unions is 
even greater than it is for labor 
banks. It is also much easier to es- 
tablish credit unions, since there are 
twenty-six states in this country hav- 
ing special laws making possible the 
establishment of credit unions with- 
out any substantial investment. 

The credit union encourages 
thrift on a cooperative basis and is 
extremely helpful in solving the finan- 
cial problems of the workers, espe- 
cially in cases of emergency. The 
individual worker is the easiest vic- 
tim of the loan shark, from whom he 
is often forced to borrow and at an 
exorbitant rate of interest. There 


are a number of private institutions 
doing business similar to the credit 
union. However, the “red tape”’ in- 
volved in procuring loans is extremely 
embarrassing and humiliating to the 
borrower. Conditions are entirely 
different in the credit union. 

The officers of the credit union 
are in close touch with the members. 
They are always in a position to cor- 
rectly gauge the creditability of every 
member. The solidity of the credit 
union is attributable to this fact. 

The credit union usually faces no 
risks in extending loans to its mem- 
bers. The MHeadgear Workers’ 
Credit Union, for instance, extended 
2,500 loans during its existence of 
two and a half years, and had a turn- 
over of nearly three quarters of a 
million, without having lost one cent. 
Loans range from $10 to $2,000, 
most of the loans being from $50 to 
$200. The larger loans are usually 
extended for the purchasing of homes 
by the workers, or clearing mort- 
gages. In such cases, loans are ex- 
tended for a period exceeding one 
year. In this way a worker is en- 
abled to clear his mortgage by repay- 
ing his loan at the rate of a few 
dollars a week. Loans are also ex- 
tended for the purpose of obtaining 
an education either for themselves or 
for their children, payment of insur- 
ance bills, real-estate taxes, needed 
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vacations and other such worthy 
causes. 

The credit union ‘caters to its 
members only. To become a mem- 
ber of this organization requires an 
investment of $5, which is the price 
of one share, plus a payment of a 
nominal entrance fee. This holds 
good for the average credit union. 
Members can also deposit their 
savings. These two sources provide 
the funds used in the extension of 
loans. 

The success of a credit union de- 
pends entirely upon the efforts of its 
members. There are several credit 


unions in New York City, whose 
members come from the ranks of La- 
bor, which are quite successful. How- 
ever, sound judgment, discrimination 
and firmness must be exercised in the 


extension of loans. It takes courage 
to refuse a loan to one who works 
side by side with you on the executive 
committee of your local union and 
fights faithfully for the cause of La- 
bor. Still, there must always be some 
limitations in the extension of loans. 

By meeting the financial needs of 
the workers through the credit 
unions, labor organizations are able 
to increase the confidence and loyalty 
of their members towards their or- 
ganization. It counteracts the meth- 
ods of some employers who introduce 
“savings banks” or “mutual aid asso- 
ciations” in order to entice the work- 
ers away from the union of their 
trade. 

In the credit union the interests 
of the investor and borrower are 
identical. To insure the savings of 
the members, there is a guaranty 
fund set aside out of the net income 
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of the credit union. The credit 
union, properly managed, gives a bet- 
ter return or greater dividends on the 
sayings than can be obtained in the 
average private bank. What is more 
important, when the dividends reach 
unreasonable proportions the rate of 
interest upon loans decreases. 

Every member or shareholder of 
the credit union has a voice in its 
management. No one can vote by 
proxy. Under the laws each member 
has only one vote independently of 
the number of shares he _ holds, 
whereas the voting power of any in- 
dividual associated with a bank or 
any other corporation is determined 
by the number of shares he holds in 
that institution. 

The principles of the credit union 
have been tested time and again 
abroad as well as in this country, and 
have been found valid. Credit unions 
are easily organized. The usual pro- 
cedure is as follows: Seven residents 
petition the State Commissioner of 
Banks to extend them a charter. As 
soon as a charter is granted the pe- 
titioners are able to start business. 

The credit union is bound to play 
a vital part in the labor banking of 
this country. Recently a -few inter- 
national unions made it their business 
to establish credit unions in the cen- 
ters where they have a substantial 
membership. 

In conclusion, it is essential to bear 
in mind the following: 

1. The credit union is the only 
truly democratic and cooperative 
banking institution. 

2. It concentrates the activities of 
the members within their own labor 
circles. 
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3. It is an organization rendering 
great service to its members on a co- 
operative basis. 

4. It must be regarded as a vital 
labor factor in the chain of labor 
banks. 

5. It places the tombstone on the 
usurer. 

6. It uses the moneys of the work- 
ers to promote thrift among them 
and also helps to develop among 
them the understanding of demo- 
cratic methods of government. 


7. It uses the money invested by 
the workers for the workers. 
8. The workers are assured that 


‘the money invested by them is not in 


an institution fundamentally opposed 
to their interests. 

9. The awareness, on the part of 
the worker, that in time of need the 
credit union is always there to aid 
him gives him a greater feeling of 
independence. 


INSIGNIFICANCE 


My heart’s most happy when it sings 
The praise of small, neglected things: 


The tree-flowers, unobserved by men, 
Though Solomon’s glory is naught to them; 


Forsaken nests, which still recall 
The love that marks each sparrow’s fall; 


Some hidden, bubbling, fern-cool grot, 
Bethany to birds when noons are hot; 


The very stones—alert to raise 
Hosannas of Palm Sunday praise; 


One little hill, on maps scarce found, 
Yet all the top is holy ground. 


My heart’s most happy when it sings 
These shy, inconsequential things. 


E. S. Poutnier, S. J. 








SHOULD THE DEPARTMENT STORE 
WORKER ORGANIZE 


ANNE KENDRICK WALKER 


S a class, the department store 
A worker occupies the most 
nearly neutral position of any 

other class of labor. During the 
World War a slight gain was made 
—a shift toward shorter hours, a 
perceptible recognition of some of 
labor’s principles. But the gain was 
transient. With the war over, the 
factoriés no longer needing munition 
workers, the store ranks were amply 


refilled, and in the readjustment the 
department store employee dropped 
back into his former neutral position 


where he remains today. Short 
hours, no less than the increase of 
wages, were merely a wartime ges- 
ture. 

Of all of America’s vast enter- 
prises, which may be grouped under 
the all-embracing term, “Big Busi- 
ness,” the department store remains 
aloof from labor questions ;.the work- 
ers apart from labor groups. Unions 
have so far played no part; merely a 
fraction of the workers have ever 
been affected, and probably not more 
than once or twice have the stores in 
New York felt in danger of the strike 
which, last spring, threatened to crip- 
ple the garment workers in the fash- 
ionable shopping district. Outside 
of that short-lived flurry, which ended 
in a victory for the workers, the de- 
partment store worker has been left 


to shift for himself, for it has now 
been some years since Miss Jane 
Cowl leapt into fame over night by 
emotionally setting forth the old 
story of the underpaid shop girl, 
which gripped New York audiences; 
and also, some years since, the Na- 
tional Civic Federation was moved 
to an inquiry into the moral condi- 
tions of New York’s department 
stores. Neither playwright nor paid 
investigator plowed deep enough to 
turn up any stuff of lasting signifi- 
cance; as in most cases anything of 
permanent value has to come from 
within, from initiative, and not from 
outside investigation. 

The modern department store is 
now no longer a place where the sell- 
ing of merchandise is the chief busi- 
ness. It has long ago invaded the 
ranks of industry. Manufacturing 
is carried on under as high an indus- 
trial pressure as rules and regulations 
will permit; and on no small scale 
is industry installed. Hundreds and 
thousands of skilled workmen are 
employed in their yarious trades; the 
whirr of machinery is as incessant as 
in any factory. The tremendous 
growth of these imposing commer- 
cial structures, whose connections 
reach to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, has been lost sight of in the 
extraordinary conditions which have 
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evolved our modern industrial sys- 
tem; and, unconsciously, the depart- 
ment store worker has become so in- 
dustrialized that he is irrevocably 
bound up with the “system.” 

So far, he has remained aloof from 
unions. He represents, therefore, 
the anomaly of being completely in- 
dustrialized but voiceless. From the 
garment workers to the delivery men, 
from the milliners to the rug-repair- 
ers, from the girl who makes ribbon 
flowers to the corset stitchers,—the 
thread of industry runs far and wide 
in the modern department store—La- 
bor is represented. But it is unor- 
ganized, muffled, submerged. 

No accurate figures are obtainable 
as to the number of employees in de- 
partment stores, that is in regard to 
classification. The majority of em- 


ployees prefer to be classed as “sales- 


people” rather than as “clerks.” 
Census takers are always instructed 
to make a distinction between clerks 
and salespeople, but the former ad- 
mit their difficulties. And now that 
the “trades” are definitely intrenched 
the task of the census-takers is 
harder. But in the labyrinth of work- 
ers one finds silversmiths, umbrella 
repairers, glove surgeons, cobblers; 
with the surge of industry heard not 
further away than the top floors of 
these huge structures which have re- 
duced shopping to an art. 

And with its. rapid strides into 
commercial supremacy, coupled with 
its widening industrial expansion, the 
modern store has found it necessary 
to adopt the industrial technique of 
the factory. The store has seized 
upon the factory discipline, but the 
worker in the store unlike his com- 
rade of the factory, is without a rep- 
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resentative system whereby he «may 
get the formality, at least, of a voice 
in the matter of working conditions, 

Time clocks; the same pressure as 
the factory employee lives under, is 
the store’s check on the employee's 
time; regardless of rank, all make the 
same gesture, from the elevator men 
to the cleaning women, from the 
house physician to the store detec- 
tive; from the cash girl to the buyer. 
Lunch time is regulated by the time 
clock. All violations are checked up. 
Store executives have found that the 
time clock brings an employee to 
work on time, that it returns him to 
his work at mid-day, that it keeps the 
store machinery running smoothly. 
And it plays no favorites. Overtime 
is arranged for with duly authorized 
executives. This industrial technique 
cannot be wiped out, but it is only one 
of the industrial phases which shows 
how the store and the factory are 
akin—how industrialized the depart- 
ment store worker has become. 

No class of labor needs the bene- 
fits arising from organized leader- 
ship than do the department store 
workers. Wages, for example, in 
the stores have remained more nearly 
stationary, according to employment 
bureaus, than in any other business. 
The rank and file of employees ex- 
pect an annual raise, which may vary 
from one dollar to three dollars a 
week; but while this policy is tradi- 
tional, it is frequently passed up, and 
the employee accepts his disappoint- 
ment or has the alternative of look- 
ing up another job. There is no ac- 
cepted scale; the minimum wage re- 
mains, of course. But increases de- 
pend on the store’s mood; not on the 
length of time the employee has been 
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in the store; not on any fixed policy; 
not always on even merit. 

The only initiative for organiza- 
tion that has manifested itself among 
department store workers is towards 
the Mutual Benefit Associations 
which, through monthly contribu- 
tions, form the nucleus of a fund 
which is drawn upon for sickness and 
in case of death. The store has no 
part in this benevolence, but encour- 
ages it warmly. It safeguards 
through sacrifice; establishes a fund 
which is available when it is most 
needed. But this is not a forward 
looking step; it does not require lead- 
ership; initiative is not necessary; and 
it does not advance the ideals of La- 
bor in a broad sense. 

The modern department store is 
forward-looking. It is appealing to 


the college-bred man and woman. In 
place of the basement-trained em- 
ployee, there is here and there a shift 


in personalities. The man with the 
diploma has come upon the scene. 
The age that finds this changed atti- 
tude on the part of the store employer 
sees, however, practically an un- 
changed front on the part of the rank 
and file of department store workers. 
The store itself has attained an in- 
dustrial supremacy, overtopping its 
commercial or business importance. 
In the last few years it has built up 
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an enormous industrial system with a 
vast army of workers; one sees. this 
army at subway kiosks, huddled on 
elevated platforms, massed on fer- 
ries,.and on tram and train. Now 
it reaches the pavements, breaks rank 
at cross streets, disappears in swift 
streams behind “employees’  en- 
trances’—this advance guard of the 
city’s workers. It disappears into 
huge structures, magically, swiftly, 
with a mighty rush. At night, it 
rushes out again, disappears in the 
darkness, engulped in the city’s traffic. 
Could these thousands of unorgan- 
ized workers but be fused into the 
labor movement, they would find a 
common interest. They would come 
into a new social consciousness, a 
sense of responsibility to the ideals 
for which Labor stands. Their out- 
look would widen toward a better 
social order—not new as men’s 
dreams go but new in the establish- 
ment of social ideals. From such 
initiative on the part of the store 
worker there would come the desire 
to prepare himself intellectually, with 
all the means at his command, to 
cope with the new order in the world. 
And by this fusion there would come 
in the history of the labor movement 
something significant in its awaken- 
ing by reason of its long inaction. 


PRELUDE IN A DAISY FIELD 


Under the blue bright chancel of the sky 
Before the golden monstrance of the sun, 
White surpliced choristers stand file on file— 


Ready ... ready... 
Little uplifted faces... 


ready... 


seedy . 


Waiting and all atremble .. . 


Ready ... ready... 


CHARLES PHILLIPS. 





THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


B. W. BARKAS 
Labor College of Philadelphia * 


the labor movement outside 
of Philadelphia the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Up- 
holstery Weavers’ Union No. 25 
needs to be introduced, though the 
local itself may. be well known as 
one of the most important branches 
of the Unitdd Textile Workers of 
America. 

A committee of about 35 members 
is sent by different shop associations 
to meet twice a month and take part 
in a half-business, half-educational 
program. ‘The business matters dis- 
cussed*at these meetings are either 
initiated by the committee itself or 
referred to it by the local, to which 
this committee acts in an advisory ca- 
pacity. The decisions are reported 
back to the union as recommenda- 
tions, which it accepts, rejects or re- 
vises, as the case may be. The edu- 
cational hour is led by a teacher from 
the Labor College of Philadelphia. 
He aims to present the scientific 
background of the problems con- 
sidered in the light of the principles 
of the social sciences and the known 
experience of other organizations 
with problems of a similar nature. 

The discussions which take place 


* Tobias Hall, John H. Webb, William Casey, 
Thomas Harwood and John Moon, Ways and 
Means Committee, Upholstery Weavers’ Union 
No. 25, collaborated in writing of this article. 


at these meetings are reported by the 
delegates to their shop associations. 
Thus whatever good there is in this 
form of activity is made available to 
a larger number of people. The or- 
ganization takes pride in the results 
of the work of this committee. It 
has sent selected members here to dis- 
cuss very important questions of 
trade union policy with the aid of ex- 
perts in different lines. Their recom- 
mendations are received with much 
respect on the floor of the union, for 
the growth of the organization in 
numbers and the development of 
union control in the industry are very 
closely linked up with the develop- 
ment of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and its functions. 


Training of Leadership 


In 1915, when three weavers pon- 
dered over a chart in a small house 
in Kensington, discussing the growth 
of the organization, the industry in 
Philadelphia was less than half or- 
ganized. Now the union controls 
fully 100 per cent of the industry and 
is extending its influence to other dis- 
tricts. It was difficult to make people 
see that better times in the uphol- 
stery trade could be brought about 
through organization. It was ex- 
tremely difficult to get people to 
serve On committees in various shops. 
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We are speaking of the time when 
every employer in the trade thought 
that he could deal with his labor 
problem as he pleased, and that every 
interference from the outside was an 
attempt to curtail his right to do busi- 
ness as he saw fit. But these men 
have lived long enough to see the 
time when the relations between em- 
ployer and employee in the same in- 
dustry have been adjusted at deliber- 
ative conferences between the rep- 
resentatives of the employers and the 
organization. In the past a worker 
feared to come to the front and de- 
fend the interests of his fellow work- 
ers lest the wrath of the boss would 
fall upon him for activities of this 
kind. 

At one time it was proposed to 
appoint committeemen in different 
shops as they came alphabetically on 
the list. No one wanted the job for 
fear of the consequences, and often- 
times more due to lack of knowledge 
of what to do in the capacity of a 
committeeman. A number of peo- 
ple conceived the idea of training 
committeemen .through mock trials 
and mock conferences with employ- 
ers. A group of volunteers met for 
the first time and proceeded to select 
those who were to represent the em- 
ployers, the representatives of labor 
and the supposedly impartial chair- 
man to preside at these conferences. 
They experimented in parliamentary 
procedure, stating their case as they 
would in a real situation. At first 
there was much fun in this kinder- 
garten of grown men, who tried to 
learn how to plead for higher wages 
and shorter hours and for the rights 
of the workingman to his job. 
Hypothetic cases were-soon substi- 
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tuted by very concrete ones which 
arose in the course of the organiza- 
tion campaign in different shops. 
Carefully gathered information was 
presented by the leaders in training 
to force their arguments to the at- 
tention of the opposing party. This 
was not a debating club, however; no 
dialectics were practiced here, no 
sharpening of wits; but an honest at- 
tempt was made to learn how best to 
work for the betterment of the life 
of workers in this industry. 

The results of these efforts were 
soon to come. More effective or- 
ganizational work brought larger 
numbers to the union. A leadership 
was trained that had seen their broth- 
ers in the industry through many de- 
fensive and offensive struggles. The 
man who feels that he has some ca- 
pacity for organization work does 
not hesitate now to come to the front 
and claim for himself the recognition 
of that capacity. There are many 
volunteers now to serve on various 
committees and to do the work of the 
organization. Thus a few “sore- 
heads,” weavers who saw the dawn 
of a new day in the industry, devised 
the means of multiplying their own 
kind by training workers for more 
effective trade union work. 

It was soon felt by this group that 
the facts they could discover them- 
selves about the world around them 
were not sufficient for the best con- 
duct of their organization. They re- 
alized the need of teachers from the 
outside to teach them those things 
they themselves did not know. The 
whole idea of workers’ education was 
then new. There were no teachers 
who could understand the problems 
of the worker and deal with them 
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from the workers’ point of view. 
The leaders went out to search for 
men who would bring some enlight- 
enment. And, fortunately, in their 
first teacher, Dr. Oliver of the 
Wharton School of Commerce and 
Finance, they found one who made 
an effort to apply his knowledge to 
the needs of the group. He began 
with a series of lectures on labor 
history. When the course was fin- 
ished formally, it was continued for 
some time in the home of one of the 
members of the class. Their teacher 
was sympathetic and willing to go 
deeply into the problems of the 
group. There were some very press- 
ing needs at the time: the question of 
wages, the prevailing conditions of 
employment in the trade, labor turn- 
over in different shops and other 
problems. It was decided to conduct 
a survey of the industry. In 1920 
the results of the survey were sum- 
marized and presented graphically 
after much discussion before the 
Ways and Means Committee. The 
results were striking. They attracted 
the attention of the men, making 
them sit up and ponder over the 
meaning of these results for many 
days. 

The course in labor history was 
followed by several more courses ar- 
ranged by the Labor College of Phil- 
adelphia, of which this local was one 
of the organizers and one of the 
staunchest supporters. Teachers 
were sent by the college every year, 
each one contributing his share to 
the enlightenment of the group. 
Among them were Freda Miller, 
Ladson Hall, Rex Hersey and the 
writer of this account. Some of them 
dealt with problems of the textile in- 
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dustry, others lectured on general 
subjects of interest to labor. In the 
fall of 1925, workshop economics 
began to be studied in its application 
to the textile industry, a subject 
which is nothing more than an at- 
tempt to study the economics of the 
workers’ environment. 


The Test of the Effectiveness of the 
Committee's Efforts 


The test of the strength of an or- 
ganization. and of the capacities of 
its leadership comes usually in the 
course of a struggle with employers 
for better conditions of employment 
or in an attempt to avert the re- 
duction of wages and a reversion to 
primitive conditions in the industry. 
The leadership developed in the 
course of time by the Ways and 
Means Committee was soon to be 
tempered in a battle with the em- 
ployers. 

In 1921 a move was made by the 
employers to reduce wages 25 per 
cent. The cause of it, as stated by 
their representatives, was the buyers’ 
strike, led by the Wanamaker men. 
It was claimed that the buyers re- 
fused to place orders on upholstery 
at the current prices and that the in- 
dustry would remain idle until a re- 
duction of prices would be secured 
by a reduction of wages. The rep- 
resentatives of the employers and of 
the union met at the Cosmopolitan 
Club. In the course of negotiations, 
the employers were trying to show 
from data which they collected why 
the reduction should become effec- 
tive. At a strategic moment, the 
leaders of the union produced the re- 
sults of their studies, based on the 
survey which was made by the com- 


te 
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mittee and Dr. Oliver. They saved 
the day. It was admitted by the em- 
ployers at that conference and on 
other ‘occasions that the union had 
the right kind of approach to the 
problem and that it is commendable 
for them to know the facts as well as 
for the other side. 

The campaign for the education 
of the rank and file in the idealogy 
of trade unionism, which emanated 
from the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee resulted in a greater solidarity 
and a loyalty to the leaders. The 
fear of losing the job for union ac- 
tivities is over. The most stubborn 
of employers were made to recognize 
the functions of the organization. 
No man can now be fired with im- 
punity; the shop committee has a 
say in the matter. No committee- 


man is afraid to take up the griev- 


ance of a worker. 

During the World War when the 
union decided to bring about 100 per 
cent organization in one of the lar- 
gest shops, firing of the committee 
brought about a walk-out of all 
weavers. Not even the threat of 
Government interference (for sup- 
posedly the firm was engaged in the 
production of blankets for the army, 
but in reality never made any, using 
the contract only for the purpose of 
receiving fuel for the production of 
upholstery) not even that, prevented 
the walk-out, until the committee was 
reinstated and the work of organiz- 
ing the mill was completed without 
interruption. 


Some of the Concrete Results 
The efforts of the Ways and 


Means Committee working as a com- 
mittee and as a class, resulted in a 
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number of concrete achievements for 
the union. The most important one 
of them all is the working agree- 
ment between the union and the em- 
ployers. In essence it is an agree- 
ment on the part of the employers 
to hire only members of the Uphol- 
stery Weavers’ Union; the union on 
the other hand, agrees to supply the 
employers with qualified weavers. It 
provides a machinery for collective 
bargaining and the settlement of dis- 
putes by arbitration. This agree- 
ment can be changed by either party 
upon giving thirty days’ notice to the 
other, but since May, 1920, when the 
agreement was signed there was no 
need for changing it. Price lists are 
revised regularly, but all other pro- 
visions of the agreement have been 
left intact. There was a lack of uni- 
formity of rules in the shops of dif- 
ferent employers. In some shops, 
for example, men were permitted to 
read papers while the looms were 
running. Manufacturers complained. 
In some shops manufacturers made 
an attempt to make weavers operate 
two looms. The Ways and Means 
Committee drew up a set of uniform 
shop rules and by-laws which were 
adopted in April, 1923. 

A very complicated system of 
bookkeeping was in use by the union 
since it was organized. It required 
many nights for auditors to go over 
the books, causing many disputes 
over mere clerical mistakes. A man 
without training could not keep up 
with the work. The dues were paid 
weekly, every weaver having a book; 
then a quarterly card was used and 
was in effect for a number of years 
till the card-index system was in- 
stalled. This eliminated all bookkeepe 
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ing for dues. Quarterly cards are 
now printed and issued to the busi- 
ness agent, one for every member of 
the union. He is charged with a cer- 
tain amount of money which he must 
turn over to the trustees or return 
the cards that were not claimed. It 
simplifies the work of the business 
agent. Dues are paid quarterly. The 
card is the receipt of the member 
for his money and is also recognized 
as a working card in the trade. 

In the fall of 1925, when the first 
systematic attempt was made by the 
committee and the teacher to study 
the economics of the textile industry, 
it was decided to make a thorough 
study of the incomes of all members 
of the trade and use it in a compara- 
tive study of wages and standards of 
living in Philadelphia. A card on 
which every weaver records his week- 
ly income was devised. At the end 
of the month the card is turned in to 
a member of the shop committee and 
brought to the union office. This in- 
formation is carefully compiled; av- 
erages for the month and for the 
week are calculated and then used by 
the committee and the teacher in 
their discussions. At the end of the 
year the data are summarized for the 
different shops. The results are be- 
ing used to great advantage in col- 
lective bargaining with employers. 
These studies have been carried over 
into 1927 and some time will form a 
very useful body of facts. 

One of the problems referred by 
the union to the Ways and Means 
Committee was the question, “How 
to improve attendance at the meet- 
ing of the local.” The question was 
debated for several sessions. Dif- 
ferent reasons were given: 1. Lack 
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of interest on the part of the rank 
and file in the business of the union; 
2, that the business was drawn out 
and uninteresting; 3, that the rank 
and file is satisfied to have a thor- 
oughly dependable group of people 
to do the business for them; 4, that 
there ought to be some social fea- 
tures attached to business gatherings. 

Towards the end of the discus- 
sion it was suggested to ask the mem- 
bers themselves what they thought 
were the reasons for poor attendance 
at the meetings of the local. A 
questionnaire expressing the different 
ideas presented by the committee was 
prepared by the teacher. It was 
read and revised by the committee 
and then sent for approval to the 
meeting of the local. There it was 
revised still further, then printed and 
distributed in the shops. ‘The re- 
turns are now being studied by the 
committee. 

The repeated encroachments upon 
the treasury of the union by needy 
cases during periods of illness 
brought up the question of devising 
some sort of sickness insurance. 
After a discussion of this problem 
for a number of sessions, a beneficial 
association was formed by the union 
members and sponsored by the local. 

The suggestion came from the 
committee, all the preparatory plans 
were made and now the organization 
work is also being done by a commit- 
tee chosen from the membership of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 
When the association is organized 
the members will elect their own off- 
cers. There are shop beneficial or- 
ganizations in the trade, but the 
union beneficial aims to do away with 
the paternalism of the employers. 
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On the recommendation of the 
Ways and Means Committee, the 
local participates in all education 
activities of the labor movement in 


Philadelphia. It is one of the 


strongest supporters of the labor 
college. The organization pays a 
per capita tax for the support of the 
college and a fee for the services of 
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the teacher. It takes an active part 
in the Union Label Campaign. In- 
surance is frequently discussed on the 
floor. Aid to strikers in different in- 
dustries is considered and a number 
of other problems which keep the 
minds of the delegates occupied for 
the good of their own union and that 
of the labor movement as a whole. 


CHRISTIAN LESSONS 


We've taught the people selfishness 
And, much of misery, it brought; 
Now let us teach the joys we'll find 
In all the lessons Jesus taught. 
Show men how love will soon uplift 
The world from depth of deep despair, 
And teach mankind the way to live 
And all life’s greatest blessings share. 


Let greed and selfishness depart, 
With hatred, envy, jealousy, 
And let the love of power cease 
To rule the world through tyranny; 
And then we'll find a joyous world, 
For all mankind will soon appear. 
Oh! open all your ears, at last, 
The call of Christian love, to hear. 


Teach men to love and not to fight, 
Then all the world will brighter seem 
And we shall sooner learn to know 
The blessings of our Saviour’s dream 
Of a fair world redeemed from sin; 
And marching on a righteous way, 
To reach the Heavenly Father’s home, 
Where souls, immortal, ge to stay. 


The pen is mightier than swords, 
Then through its power, let us teach 
That through the gift of love divine, 
God’s kingdom, we can sooner reach. 
Inspire mankind with noble thoughts 
And teach them love’s unselfishness 
And then life’s mission will begin, 
The souls of mortals soon to bless. 


MartTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 





SHOULD ORGANIZED LABOR USE 
EDUCATION 


W. WAPLEs 
Member, Minneapolis Electrical Workers Union 


RGANIZED labor is today 
confronted by a number of 
problems of various kinds, all 

clamoring for solution if the move- 
ment is to completely fulfill its pos- 
sibilties. Among other matters of 
import are a number of problems the 
solution of which may be grouped 
under the head of education. 

It is a well known fact, in labor 
circles, that the anti-labor element, 
in this country, have control of nearly 
all the agencies which make and 
mould public opinion. Most of the 
big daily papers and magazines, the 
radio, the movies, most of the 
schools and churches, and many other 
channels of propaganda are, entirely 
or partially, under their control. 
Thus are they able to instill into the 
public mind a false education, and 
create a distorted and prejudiced 
view point very prejudicial to the 
labor movement. Nor does the most 
serious injury to the labor movement 
resulting from this reside in the ad- 
verse public sentiment thus created, 
but in the false logic, erroneous ideas, 
and fallacious view point produced in 
the minds of the majority of the 
union membership. Add to this the 
lack of inclination to seek for correct 
information and the dearth of oppor- 


tunity to obtain the facts when 
sought, and one may begin to appre- 
ciate the consequent indifference, 
apathy, and lack of interest extant 
in the ranks of union labor today. 
While the confused and perverted 
state of mind in the labor movement 
and the antagonistic public sentiment, 
as produced by the above cause, are 
among the most serious of the prob- 


lems mentioned, they are not the only 


ones. Organized labor is hampered 
seriously by a lack of sufficient in- 
telligence, ability, and dependability 
to properly fill its positions of trust 
and responsibility in an efficient man- 
ner or to give the necessary support 
to those efficient officers and leaders 
which it has. Another source of 
confusion is the many wildcat labor 
movements, and political and po- 
litico-economic philosophies. Some 
of these, if rightly understood, may 
contain some points of value, but 
those lacking in the knowledge and 
mental training necessary for correct 
analytical thinking are more apt to 
be led astray by them than to derive 
any good from the study of them. 
Undoubtedly all these things are 
serious obstacles in the path of suc- 
cess of organized labor. What will 
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help to remove them? The answer, 
I believe, is education. 

There are two ways in which edu- 
cational activity may be used advan- 
tageously by the labor movement. In 
fact, if the movement is te become 
fully successful in effecting a continu- 
ous forward advance for its member- 
ship and to continue to grow in nu- 
merical strength, it is imperative that 
both ways be used. 

In the first place educational meth- 
ods can be used for propaganda pur- 
poses by applying them to those on 
the outside of the movement—the 
general public—for the purpose of 
strengthening the organization, by in- 
creasing the membership, and also by 
producing a more friendly public 
opinion. 

This may be done by the placing 


of labor publications and books of 
the right sentiment in the files of the 
public libraries, school, church, and 
university libraries wherever possi- 
ble, and then let the fact be known 
through advertising it as widely as 
possible among those having access 


In connection with this I 
will mention that the Electrical 
Workers \Journal for December, 
1926, under the caption, “A Ten- 
Foot Shelf of Books for Trades Un- 
ionists,” has a very extensive list of 
books of this type. Efforts should be 
made to have the proper sort of text 
books used in the schools and the 
right kind of teachers employed. To 
do this, it is necessary that labor peo- 
ple take an active interest in who gets 
on our school boards, also an active 
interest in parent and teachers asso- 
ciations. Where the teachers are 
organized, some help should be se- 
cured from them in various ways. 


thereto. 
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There is an organization known 
as Pioneer Youth of America, with 
headquarters at No. 3 West 16 St., 
New York City, collaboration with 
which should produce good results. 
Its president, Mr. Thos. J. Curtis, 
says: “Pioneer Youth represents the 
extension of the principle of work- 
ers education to the children and 
young people in our midst.” 

Many newspapers and magazines 
have columns devoted to questions 
and answers or to letters from sub- 
scribers, and a few articles in these, 
stressing the interest of labor, will 
help. 

Labor plays are very effective and 
may be rendered by animated talent; 
or, if it is possible to induce a pro- 
fessional performance to be put on, 
see that it is well supported both in 
the matter of attendance and pub- 
licity. 

There are a few good films of 
moving pictures that may be secured 
and shown that have an educational 
value. 

Strenuous efforts should be made 
to acquire the use of the radio as an 
educational agency for labor. 

Lectures, debates, and _ political 
campaigns can all be used to advan- 
tage. 

The feasibility of any of these 
means, of course, will have to be gov- 
erned by local conditions, and the 
benefits derived will depend upon the 
amount of intelligent effort put forth 
in the using of them. This, in turn, 
is dependent upon the quality and 
quantity of cooperation and assist- 
ance rendered by the membership, 
which will be in direct proportion to 
their ability, intelligence, and en- 
thusiastic interest in the matter. 
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This brings me to the second man- 
ner in which ‘it is necessary for the 
movement to avail itself of the ben- 
efits of education. 

The second application of the prin- 
ciple of education available to organ- 
ized labor is the extensive diffusion 
of it within its own ranks—applying 
it to its own members—with the ob- 
jective of strengthening the organi- 
zation by raising the quality of mem- 
bership. To the end that it may con- 
sist of more union men and less card 
men, and that they—the members— 
may the more effectively engage in 
the necessary work of educating the 
general public, which I have endeav- 
ored to outline above. 

When I speak of workers educa- 
tion I do not mean vocational train- 
ing; for, though I have nothing 
against vocational training—in fact, 
I am fully aware of its advantages, 
when it is diffused under the proper 
conditions—still, I think it is rather 
overdone at present, by the many 
schools, outside the labor movement, 
that, every year, are producing more 
mechanics or semi-mechanics than the 
trades can absorb. This is perhaps 
beside the question in hand, except 
that advantage may be taken of 
those trade schools, both to secure 
technical training for the members 
of the unions, and also, through them, 
to spread the gospel of unionism 
among the other- students. 

Several of the local unions, at least 
in my own craft—the electrical work- 
ers—are doing some very good work 
in the vocational training line. But 
it is not vocational training that we 
are in need of, nearly so much as 
other kinds of education. There are 
entirely too many members of labor 
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unions that, as mechanics, are first 
class journeymen, but as union men 
are only very poor apprentices. 

What is needed is a thorough and 
clear knowledge of the history of 
the labor movement, the principles, 
ideals, and methods of trades union- 
ism, economics and politics, parlia- 
mentary procedure and _ business 
methods. 

There are several methods under 
which this sort of education may be 
offered to the membership of the 
labor movement. Lectures may be 
given at the local meetings. Study 
classes may be formed. Depart- 
ments giving instruction in some or 
all of these topics may be instituted 
in the trade journals. Study of the 
constitutions and by-laws of the dif- 
ferent internationals and _ central 
bodies—local, state and national. All 
of these will give very good theo- 
retical instruction of a much needed 
and vastly beneficial character. But 
theory is not enough. The practical 
is also needed. This is not so simple. 
Though some good results might be 
obtained by changing the officers, 
delegates and members of committees 
of the local unions, as often as would 
be consistent with the best interests 
of the local, and with a long enough 
tenure of office to be of educational 
value. Those acting as shop stew- 
ards and job stewards acquire some 
good practical training, which is 
another argument in favor of having 
this system in effective operation. 
Valuable practical experience may be 
had in taking an active part in po- 
litical campaigns, where study classes 
are organized, one teaching public 
speaking is a good feature, and its 
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work can be given a practical side 
through giving addresses, debates, 
etc., either before the local or pub- 
licly. And, no doubt, once a general 
educational campaign of this nature 
were launched, many other ways of 
securing the’ practical experience, to 
supplement the theoretical instruc- 
tion, would occur to those interested. 

Several of the educational activi- 
ties and methods of which I have 
spoken have been, and are, in opera- 
tion I understand in different places. 
But they are mostly localized efforts 
and little or nothing is known of 
them ouside the bounds of these par- 
ticular localities. One instance that 
has come under my direct notice is 
that of the educational committee of 
the Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor, which is holding classes in 
public speaking in both Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 

In the matter of propaganda work, 
in my opinion, the most important 
field for the implanting of this type 
of education, tending to secure bene- 
ficial results to the labor movement, 
is the rising generation. Not only 
are they the timber from which the 
trades unions of the futur=. are to be 
built, but their minds, having ab- 
sorbed less of the false education, 
disseminated by the propaganda of 
the open shop, and other: anti-union 
elements, are more open tb: the influ- 
ence of trades union eduction. 

As to the older portion >i the gen- 
eral public — outside of jihe labor 
movement — about all th can be 
done is to create a more f#i* and lib- 
eral public sentiment by 4!*minating 
some of the prejudice and; misunder- 
standing engendered by ¢%e Iabor- 
hating forces. i: 


. 
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The successful diffusion of educa- 
tion, as propaganda, is very difficult 
to accomplish without first applying 
a generous amount of workers’ edu- 
cation within the labor movement 
itself, and the greatest obstacle to 
this is the indifference and apathy of 
the members of organized labor. 
How to wake them up to a realiza- 
tion of the importance of these edu- 
cational needs is a difficult question 
to answer. They might be induced to 
attend classes and other educational 
functions, by entertainment, etc., or 
coerced into participating in the nec- 
essary educational activities by fines 
or other penalties, or a system of 
compulsory education might be insti- 
tuted, by requiring a certaim amount 
of knowledge of the labor movement 
before granting full journeyman’s 
rights. Z 

The outline I have given and the 
suggestions I have made relative to 
an educational program may seem 
like a rather big order. But when 
one looks about and sees the large 
number of members of organized 
labor who have the erroneous im- 
pression that a trade union is a bene- 
fit association, or an employment 
agency, instead of understanding that 
a labor union is an organization of 
workers with mutual interests, formed 
to enable them through cooperative 
effort to better their economic posi- 
tion and condition, it is time that 
something should be done about it. 
And the only thing that will correct 
these and many other deplorable con- 
ditions existing in the labor move- 
ment is education. 





PENSIONS FOR WORKERS’ WIDOWS 


Joun F. McCNAMEE 


Editor, Firemen’s and Engineers’ Magazine 


“6 XO Joe’s gone!” 
S “Yes, mighty sudden—hale 


and hearty, fit as a fighting 
cock on Monday, snapped off by a 
heart attack on Friday.” 

“And Nancy and the youngsters?” 
queried Bob soberly. 

“Sold the house and has gone to 
work—pretty tough,” was the reply. 

This kind of news about fellow 
workers and their bereaved depend- 
ents was what made the members of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen first think seri- 
ously about a widow’s pension plan 
and then put one into effect. 

In case a signal was misread or an 
order went astray or some other of 
the numerous mischances which now 
and then occur in railroading should 
remove them from this mortal scene, 
they wanted to be able to leave their 
wives something in addition to the 
amount of their insurance policy. 
They found it could be arranged on a 
sound basis so that the widow of a 
member, so long as she remained a 
widow, would receive thirty-five dol- 
lars a month regularly, to help her 
over the rough places. Many a 
Brotherhood man has slept more 
soundly o’ nights since the new de- 
partment was inaugurated, for it 
gives him assurance of continued pro- 
tection for his family. 


The plan, which went into effect 
January 1, 1926, is simplicity itself. 
Briefly, it means that almost any 
member of the Brotherhood under 
forty years of age, who is in good 
standing, and who is not suffering 
from sickness or disability, is eligible 
to apply for a widow’s pension. 
Members who have been paid the full 
amount of their beneficiary certificate 
are not entitled to membership in the 
new department. A medical exami- 
nation is required as in other Broth- 
erhood departments. 

The monthly assessments for the 
widow's pension are as follows: 


Member’s Age Due Monthly 


In case of the death of a member 
while he is holding a membership in 
this department, his widow is entitled 
to receive the sum of $35 per month 
as long as she remains his widow, pro- 
vided that the monthly assessments 
have been paid for a period of two 
years. If the two-year period has 
not expired at the time of the broth- 
er’s death, the widow may complete 
the payments and then she will be 
entitled to.the pension at the expira- 
tion of two years from date of mem- 
ber’s entering this department. Only 
a widow may receive the pension— 
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children or other relatives are not 
eligible—and she forfeits it upon re- 
marrying. 

For the first six months of its opera- 
tion, the department was thrown open 
to members up to the age of sixty who 
could comply with the regulations for 
applicants. Those from forty to fifty 
years old were given a monthly rate 

_ of $2.25, and those from fifty to sixty, 
$3.50. After July 1, 1926, widow’s 
pension membership was closed to all 
over forty. The members who had 
enrolled in the new department up to 
October 31, 1926, were distributed 
according to age when admitted as 
follows: 


No. of No. of ; No. of 
Age Members Age Members Age Members 
18 1 32 52 46 49 
19 0 33 55 47 51 
20 0 34 87 48 40 
21 3 35 91 49 49 
22 2 36 65 50 19 
23 7 37 52 51 18 
24 12 38 92 52 15 
25 20 39 209 53 19 
26 21 40 60 54 24 
27 34 41 64 55 22 
28 48 42 55 56 19 
29 132 43 64 57 16 
30 56 44 56 58 14 
31 44 45 66 59 21 


On December 1, 1926, the number 
who had joined the department was 
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about 2,000, and eight widows were 
continuing payment of the assess- 
ments which their husbands had be- 
gun. In one case, a member applied, 
had a medical examination which 
showed him to be in good physical 
condition and was admitted, only to 
drop dead within a week. His 
widow, if she remains a widow and 
continues to pay the assessments for 
two years, will be placed on the pen- 
sion roll at $35 per month. 

The department is just one more 
example of the protection which the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen and other labor or- 
ganizations afford their members. It 
is a part of the program of intelligent 
self-help which makes the American 
worker of today stalwart and inde- 
pendent. It is evidence of true 
thoughtfulness for the unfortunate. 
We believe that it is thoroughly sound 
in principle and that it should be 
widely adopted among other labor 
organizations. Everyone is more ef- 
ficient and successful in his work if he 
has the peace of mind that comes 
from the assurance that his loved 
ones are protected to the full extent 
of his ability to provide for their fu- 
ture. 


IMMORTALITY 


Said I to Death—“Thou cruel one, 

Why dost thou steal my life from me?” 
Said Death to me—“Thou foolish one, 

I do but give Life unto thee!” 





FREDERICK CORCORAN. 
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BUSINESS IN BUSINESS 





J. L. R. MarsH 


Secretary, Sacramento (Calif.) Federated Trades Council 


HE community contact of organ- 

ized labor in Sacramento, Cali- 

fornia, has been maintained for 
a quarter of a century to the mutual 
advantage of every group in our city. 
To be able to refer to the home town 
as “our” city is an opportunity so 
far not often open to trades unionists 
where the population is beyond the 
100,000 mark, yet here our pride in 
the right to do so is shared by all 
other civic organizations, and we are 
recognized as a civic organization. 
We claim also to be the largest social 
welfare agency in the city. 

Frank C. MacDonald, general 
president of the California State 
Building Trades Council, has referred 
to Sacramento as “the heart of the 
labor movement of Californja” be- 
cause of the conditions which have 
characterized our organized exist- 
ence. Our total membership is not 
nearly so large as the memberships 
in several other cities, but it is directly 
responsible for the support and hap- 
piness of 38,000 of our population. 
That is, we feel’a high percentage 
population to be in union families 
where the community has not been 
considered an industrial center. 

In all of our existence we have 
never had an industrial dispute of our 
own making which has not been ad- 
justed with satisfaction by conference, 
and Sacramento has always enjoyed 
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the record of top scales in continuous 
quantity employment under union 
conditions beyond all cities west of 
the Rockies. 

These advantageous results have 
not come through radical methods 
but through consistent participation 
by organized labor in every com- 
munity effort. 

When the board of education sev- 
eral years ago felt the need of ad- 
ditional buildings, organized labor 
backed, actively, the program, and 
Sacramento now has $7,000,000 in 
new buildings manned by union 
teachers. 

When the city proposed a new 
water system organized labor was 
asked to lend support, and Sacra- 
mento now has a $3,500,000 model 
pumping and filtration plant manned 
by members of the technical engi- 
neers, stationary engineers, machin- 
ists and electricians’ unions. 

When the Chamber of Commerce 
proposes a pageant or a celebration, 
organized labor responds and the 
“labor temple” is “in the parade.” 

When the dinner clubs propose a 
municipal stadium to be erected by 
popular subscription and presented to 
the junior college, organized labor 
seconds the effort and suggests that 
the ultimate seating capacity be three 
times the proposed maximum, and 
the stadium, now assured, will seat 
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75,000 when completed and a mem- 
ber of organized labor is on the 
stadium commission. Organized labor 
has willingly contributed to the fund 
which will build this addition to our 
educational layout. 

In short, our movement has felt 
and has been welcomed to feel that it 
is an essential element in every con- 
structive interest which Sacramento 
has. Organized labor has never im- 
peded a program of community effort 
and has initiated many successful 
ones. We are not aloof from but 
are a part of our city. We lend sym- 
pathetic support to every constructive 
group, and those groups reflect to us 
their sympathetic attitude. We have 
a director in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the president of the Cham- 
ber has appointed the secretary of 
the Federated Trades Council as 
chairman of the industrial relations 
committee of the Chamber with in- 
structions to select his owh committee. 

Participation, conference and fair- 
ness are the keynotes of Sacramen- 
tans in their contacts with each other. 

We have a modern concept of 
“business,” “business men” and “‘busi- 
_ ness in business,” furnished by Presi- 
dent George W. Peltier, of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Pel- 
tier, the Sacramento Valley’s greatest 
promoter of legitimate enterprises, is 
also president of the Farmers and 
Mechanics’ Bank, established by Le- 
land Stanford. When asked directly 
by the writer how organized labor in 
Sacramento and the Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce maintained 
such harmonious relations, Mr. Pel- 
tier said: 

“You tell them that it is because 
the Chamber of Commerce is made 
- up of business men. You are one of 
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them. Business men believe in main- 
taining the entante cordiale. If they 
do not recognize ‘that necessity, they 
are not business men. 

“We believe in high wages. High 
wages are the white man’s salvation. 

“There should never be any cut in 
wages unless the very life of an in- 
dustry depends upon it, and then only 
after conference.” 


Spirit of Fair Play 


During the period five and six 
years back, when San Francisco sent 
union-breaking committees to the 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce 
in an effort to disorganize our city, 
the Sacramento Chamber informed 
the San Francisco agitators that they 
would be gladly heard in the presence 
of a similar committee from organ- 
ized labor. The visitors declined to 
appear under the conditions imposed. 

During the readjustments follow- 
ing the close of the war, the Sacra- 
mento Chamber was officered by 
Arthur S. Dudley as secretary-man- 
ager. (After an absence of three 
years Mr. Dudley is again secretary 
at a salary of $12,000 per year—a 
valuable man worth twice the pay if 
we can judge by the community con- 
fidence he can establish. ) 

During a part of his stay away 
from Sacramento, Mr. Dudley was 
secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the union-wrecking city of 
Stockton, Calif. He took Assistant 
Secretary Richards from Sacramento 
with him. From the day of Dudley’s 
arrival in Stockton the Stockton 
trades union movement has “come 
back,” until now, with Mr. Richards 
as Dudley’s successor, organized 
labor in Stockton commands the re- 
spect and consideration of the people 
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of the San Joaquin Valley. This 
happy condition is largely the out- 
growth of relations established be- 
tween Sacramento unionists and com- 
mercial body executives. 

The attitude of present secretary 
Dudley, is well reflected in his own 
letter : 


April 6, 1927. 
Mr. J. L. R. Marsh, Secretary, 
Federated Trades Council, 
Labor Temple, 


Sacramento, California. 


My dear Mr. Marsh: 

It is with particular pleasure that 
I comply with your request for a 
statement regarding industrial con- 
ditions in Sacramento. It is also with 
pride that I look back to six years 
ago when I first became manager of 


the Sacramento Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

At that time a series of meetings 
was held with the various groups and 
-Tepresentatives of the building trades. 
At these conferences definite agree- 
ments- were made by the representa- 
tives of the. various labor organiza- 
tions to the end that they would do 
everything within their power to in- 
crease the efficiency of workmen, and 
if building in Sacramento could be 
stimulated, they could give every as- 
surance that there would be no at- 
tempt or effort made to secure in- 
creased wages by any means other 
than that which could be worked out 
in conference with employers. 

The efforts which the labor or- 
ganizations took in conjunction with 
the Chamber of Commerce at that 
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time have resulted in an unprec- 
edented building in the city of Sacra- 
mento. As a matter of fact, the en- 
tire community grasped the inspira- 
tion which apparently came as a result 
of the cooperation which was en- 
gendered at that time. 

The population of Sacramento 
has doubled within this period and 


- building of homes, offices and public 


structures has kept pace with the pop- 
ulation increase. The current issue 
of Capital Business will give concrete 
illustration of the growth of Sacra- 
mento. The bulletin will be from the 
press on Friday of this week. 

It has been a pleasure to work in 
a community where labor organiza- 
tions and the officers of those organi- 
zations are so sympathetic to the wel- 
fare of the community that they 
heartily join in all matters of a civic 
character. 

Among the outstanding reasons 
for Sacramento’s progress and sub- 
stantial development is the spirit of 
the citizenship of the community. 
Labor organizations had no small 
part in bringing about this result. 

Yours very truly, 
A. §. DuDLEY, 
Secretary-M anager. 


This tells the whole story of the 
enviable position of organized labor 
in Sacramento, Calif. By friendship 
and tactful conference, with no more 
than a temporary wage cut in the 
building industry which was soon re- 
turned with increases, and in some in- 
stances with the five-day week, we 
have gone on, and are firmly built 
into the fabric of our social structure. 





WOMEN WITHIN THE TRADE UNION 


MARGARET G. BONDFIELD, M. P. 


HE technique of the organiza- 
tion of women must vary ac- 
cording to the work in which 
they are engaged, and the methods 
of the union which enroll them. Ob- 
viously there must be different meth- 
ods employed in the organization of 
shop assistants, from those which 
would be effective in dealing with 
large bodies of women employed in 
factories. 
The training of efficient shop stew- 


ards and collectors to take responsi- 
bility inside the factory must always 
remain the. fundamental problem of 
the organization of women in the 


trade-union ‘movement. The aver- 
age “life” of a woman shop steward 
is very much shorter than that of 
a man, as there must necessarily be 
far more change in the personnel, 
owing to the fact that large numbers 
of women wish to leave industry on 
marriage. Trade unions are there- 
fore faced with the permanent prob- 
lem of training new shop stewards 
to replace those who leave from this 
cause. Therefore, although in theory 
there is very little distinction between 
men and women in the seventy-three 
unions who cater for women, there 
must be much more intensive work 
put in with regard to woman mem- 
bership than there is in the organiza- 
tion of men. Some unions, such as 
the shop assistants union, have always 


concentrated equally upon the prob- 
lem of organization of women; 
others are only just beginning to real- 
ize the necessity for special machin- 
ery and special concentration. Only 
six unions make special provision for 
the representation of women on their 
executive councils; but in addition to 
these, others have appointed women 
organizers to specialize on women’s 
questions. 

The formation, in 1906, of the 
National Federation of Women 
Workers was a glorious experiment 
in the organization of women in a 
national trade union catering for 
women only. It did a tremendous 
amount to educate the rank and file 
women in the principles of trade 
unionism, and to focus public atten- 
tion, and the attention of the trade- 
union movement on the great need 
for the organization of women. The 
principle of this union, however, was 
only to organize those women who 
were not catered for in any special 
union, and the general secretary, 
Mary Macarthur, always believed 
that the ultimate aim must be to or- 
ganize men and women together. 
This aim was carried out in the amal- 
gamation which took place in 1921, 
between the National Federation of 
Women Workers and the National 
Union of General Workers. There 


are now only three unions which cater 
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for women’s membership solely— 
The Association of Women Clerks 
and Secretaries, the Women Sanitary 
Inspectors and Health Visitors’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Civil Service Sorting 
Assistants Association. The first- 
named is in negotiation with a view 
to amalgamation with the shop as- 
sistants union. 

The only special provision that is 
made in union rules for the attraction 
of women members by special bene- 
fits is in the case of three unions, 
which provide for a marriage dowry 
for their women members leaving in- 
dustry—the National Union of Print- 
ing, Book-binding, Machine Ruling 
and Paper Workers; the National 
Union of Shop Assistants, Ware- 
housemen and Clerks; and the Work- 
ers’ Union. 

The General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress appoints 
from amongst its own members 
groups which are responsible for the 
various industries; there is, for in- 
stance, the engineering, founding and 
vehicle building group; the shipbuild- 
ing group; the transport group, etc., 
and, in 1920, the functions of the 
Women’s Trade-Union League be- 
came absorbed by Congress, which set 
up in its place the Women’s Group of 
the General Council. The General 
Council itself, through the Women’s 
Group, is now reflecting the increased 
interest in women’s problems and 
their organization, which is growing 
throughout the movement, and, in- 
deed, it is true to say that the whole 
position of women in industry is now 
on a plane of equality; the attention 
of the trade-union movement being 
focussed upon the lack of organiza- 
tion in any trade whether employing 
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women or men; and there is a deter- 
mination to use the collective force of 
trade-union machinery to assist these 
unorganized trades. During the last 
two years there have been initiated 
intensive campaigns for the organ- 
ization of women, and all other very 
badly organized groups of workers, 
such as agricultural laborers. This 
effort culminated in a Women’s 
Trade-Union Conference, held dur- 
ing Congress week of last year 
(1926); the first Women’s Confer- 
ence to be held since the absorption 
of the Women’s’ Trade-Union 
League. The Congress President, 
Mr. A. Pugh, attended and appealed 
for “the cooperation of trade-union 
women in the development of trade- 
union efficiency in administration and 
control.” The special significance of 
this conference lay in the fact that it 


had been initiated by the General 


Council, who had authorized the 
preparation of an agenda. This 
agenda dealt with the peculiar prob- 
lems affecting the organization of 
women, especially the difficulty of re- 
taining the help of those who had 
trained for local leadership. It was 
decided that at this first conference 
the different resolutions should be the 
means of opening up a discussion 
amongst the rank and file woman 
membership, on points which had not 
hitherto been definitely discussed by 
trade unionists, in the hope that such 
a preliminary discussion would help 
to crystallize opinion and prepare the 
way for a decision throughout the 
movement on developing forms of 
organization and on wage theories. 
In addition to the ordinary agenda 
of the conference there was presented 
a badge, offered to the rank and file 
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woman who had the best record dur- 
ing the past year in organizing and 
administrative work within her union. 
The method of making this award 
was deliberately chosen, “so that 
there should be, first, a rivalry within 
the union to do honor to its women 
workers, and then the inter-union 
rivalry to secure this national distinc- 
tion.” The winner of the badge this 
year was a member of a large mixed 
union. 

Some of the remarks in the win- 
ner’s speech when she was presented 
with the badge, typify the spirit which 
is now coming into the women in the 
trade-union movement—‘“I am per- 
fectly certain the men will have to ‘sit 
up and take notice’ of the women in 
the future more than they have done 
in the past. We can lend a hand, 
and we are going to be felt. We have 
a lot to contribute to the Trade-Union 
Movement, and I think this confer- 
ence itself is a step in the right direc- 
tion. I am hoping that this is the first 
of many such gatherings, and that in 
future we shall see very many more of 
the ordinary rank and file members 
attending conferences of this kind, 
which will help greatly in the work we 

‘have before us.” 
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It is therefore true to say that, as in 
the political, so in the trade-union 
movement, there is a realization of 
the tremendous possibilities of the 
women’s cooperation and that the 
women themselves are at last begin- 
ning to play their part in taking equal 
responsibility with the men not only in 
the securing of workshop conditions, 
but in the actual work of the adminis- 
tration and management of the unions. 
We have still a very long way to go 
before such equality will be realized, 
that there will be no need to talk of 
“men and women” but only of ‘“‘work- 
ers,” but the strides which have been 
made towards this ideal are so great 
that we may hope that when trade be- 
comes more normal and the fear of 
victimization as a result of joining a 
trade union is eliminated owing to the 
lessening of unemployment, we shall 
find that our advance has been even 
greater than it appears to be at the 
present time. 

After all, it is not merely counting 
heads, but the movement and growth 
of the mind within the head which 
really marks progress—and in this re- 
spect we are confident that there has 
been a steady advance even through 
these lean and hungry years of depres- 
sion of trade. 


GIVE ME A CREED 


Give me a creed with doors that open out, 
A creed that lays no fetters on my mind, 
With no dark corners that can house a doubt, 
And no dim aisles to shut me from mankind! 


Give me a creed as broad as these blue skies, 
As tolerant of men as His who came 

And lived among them, gracious, kindly, wise: 
Give me a creed deserving of His Name! 





FOR MOTHERS 


ELISABETH RANDOLPH SHIRLEY 


Specialist in Public Information, Children’s Bureau 


F an unsuspecting nation were to 
awaken some morning to the 
startling announcement that the 

entire population of New Haven, 
Conn., had been wiped out, there is 
no doubt that consternation would 
reign in every state in the Union. 
And if this announcement were 
coupled with information that unless 
necessary precautions were taken, the 
population of a city of similar size 
would be lost each year, the nation 
as a whole would demand immediate 
action to prevent such a wholesale 
loss of lives. 

But, although our country is not 
threatened with any such catastrophe, 
if we stop to consider that in the 
United States in 1925, 181,000 in- 
fants under one year of age died, and 
that similarly large numbers of in- 
fants die every year, it is borne in 
upon us that a single year’s loss of 
life represents the population of a 
city approximately the size of New 

aven, Conn., or Dayton, Ohio, or 
Memphis, Tenn. And if we consider 
the 17,000 women who died in the 
same year from causes connected with 
childbirth, we are forced to the reali- 
zation that the number of persons 
lost to the country in this way is like- 
wise equivalent to the population of 
a town of fair size. 

What is being done about it? 


The first important research work 
undertaken by the United States 
Children’s Bureau after its creation 
by Congress fifteen years ago was a 
survey of infant mortality. At that 
time birth and death registration 
were not so general as they are now, 
and it was impossible to find out what 
proportion of the babies born 
throughout the country lived and 
what proportion died. A Census 
Bureau estimate made at that time 
placed the annual number of infant 
deaths at approximately 300,000, and 
it was the opinion of authorities that 
half of this number were dying need- 
lessly. The Children’s Bureau there- 
fore set out to find the most impor- 
tant factors in the infant death.rate. 

The conclusions drawn from this 
survey indicated the tremendous need 
of a serious campaign of education in 
the matter of child care. For while 
the income of the family, the sur- 
roundings in which it lived, the pres- 
ence of the mother in the home or her 
absence due to gainful employment, 
markedly affected the baby’s chance 
to live, it was found that many infant 
deaths were due to the mother’s ig- 
norance of proper methods of caring 
for herself and feeding and caring for 
her baby. The act for the promotion 
of the welfare and hygiene of ma- 
ternity and infancy, passed by Con- 
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gress in November, 1921, and popu- 
larly known as the Sheppard-Towner 
Act, was the logical outcome of the 
conviction that the reduction of infant 
and maternal deaths was a matter of 
national concern, and that these deaths 
could be reduced by educational 
methods. Briefly described, this act 
makes available to the states that ac- 
cept its provisions federal funds to aid 
in reducing maternal and infant mor- 
tality and in promoting the health of 
mothers and babies. By a later act, 
Congress extended the provisions of 
the act to the Territory of Hawaii. 
Forty-five states and Hawaii now are 
cooperating in the broad educational 
program made possible by Sheppard- 
Towner funds. 

Just what form does this partner- 
ship between the states and the fed- 
eral government take? Why was it 
necessary? What has it accom- 
plished ? 

Federal appropriations for the con- 
struction of good roads, for the pro- 
motion of agriculture, and for simi- 
lar purposes have familiarized the 
people with the idea of federal as- 
sistance given to the states for the 
purpose of stimulating state activity. 
For the fiscal year 1927-1928, for 
instance, Congress has appropriated 
$71,000,000 for federal aid in build- 
ing good roads, $1,135,000 for dif- 
ferent phases of forestry work, 
$5,880,000 for cooperative agricul- 
tural extension work, and $7,197,000 
for cooperative vocational education. 

In order to assist the states in re- 
ducing their infant and maternal 
death rates, under the provisions of 
the Sheppard-Towner Act Congress 
in 1921 authorized an appropriation 
of $1,240,000 annually for a period 
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of five years, $240,000 of this was to 
be distributed among the states by a 
grant of $5,000 outright to each state 
accepting the provisions of the act, 
and the remaining $1,000,000 as fol- 
lows: Not more than § per cent, or 
$50,000 was to be used for federal ad- 
ministration of the act; $240,000 was 
to be apportioned to the states, if 
matched dollar for dollar by state 
appropriations on the basis of $5,000 
to each state (each state is granted 
a sum equal to the sum that it appro- 
priates up to $5,000) and the re- 
mainder to be prorated to the states on 
the basis of population if matched by 
state funds. A Federal Board of Ma- 
ternity and Infant Hygiene, composed 


~ of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 


the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, and the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation was appointed to administer the 
act. At its first meeting this board 
elected Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, to serve as 
chairman of the board, and she has 
continued to serve in that capacity. 
According to the Sheppard- 
Towner Act, its intent is “‘to secure 
to the various states control of the 
administration of this act within their 
respective states.” In its adminis- 
tration of the act, the Children’s 
Bureau has endeavored to live up to 
this ideal. The plan for the promo- 
tion of the welfare and hygiene of 
maternity and infancy for a given 
state is made by the state agency 
directing the work within the state. 
This plan, together with the budget 
of expenditures required to carry it 
out, is submitted to the Federal 
Board of Maternity and Infant Hy- 
giene for approval. The federal 
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board has never withheld its approval 
of any entire state plan or budget. 
Occasionally an item in the plan is 
questioned if additional information 
is necessary to clarify it or if it ap- 
pears to involve the expenditure of 
maternity and infancy funds for pur- 
poses other than the promotion of the 
welfare and hygiene of maternity 
and infancy. The result is that in 
every case the state program not only 
is directed by the state agency admin- 
istering the act, but is determined 
by it. 

So much for the farm of partner- 
ship between the states and the fed- 
eral government involved in the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act. The second ques- 
tion, “Was it necessary?” brings us 
immediately into the “human-inter- 
est” phase of the problem. 

Why do babies die? Why do more 
mothers die in the United States than 
in most of the civilized nations for 
which we have comparable statistics ? 
Ours is a prosperous nation. We are 
becoming prone to associate the term 
“bigger and better” with almost 
everything American. We boast of 
the development of our educational 
systems, of our industries, and we 
point with pride to the training and 
equipment of our professional men. 
When we are confronted by figures 
telling us how many mothers and 
babies die in the United States, we 
are apt to think of all our wonderful 
resources and say, “How is it pos- 
sible ?”” 

We forget that there are great dif- 
ficulties in the way of supplying the 
best type of care to every woman in 
the nation during and after child- 
birth. Vast distances and isolation 
resulting from heavy ice and snows, 
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from all but impassable mountain 
ranges and from equally impassable 
rivers are factors rendering it ex- 
tremely difficult to bring medical 
service to women in many parts of the 
country. Idaho studied the cases of 
one hundred mothers who died in 
childbirth. Forty-five of them, or 
nearly half, had received no medical 
attention or had had a doctor only on 
the day of the death. Georgia found 
that the birth of 23,000 babies had 
been unattended by a physician. South 
Dakota made a study of maternity 
homes and maternity departments of 
general hospitals and discovered that 
of the sixty-four counties included in 
the study half had no hospitals and 
nineteen had neither hospitals nor 
maternity homes. One of the nine- 
teen counties, with a population of 
1,800, had no doctor and no nurse. 
It may be noted here that 46 per cent 
of the counties of the United States 
were without hospitals in 1925. 

Then, too, we are not a homoge- 
neous people. Racial groups such as 
Negroes and Indians still have primi- 
tive methods of dealing with child- 
birth. European immigrants have 
brought old-world ideas of midwifery 
attendance from countries in which 
midwives are licensed and often pos- 
sess fair or even excellent training. 
But in this country comparatively few 
midwives have had training, and the 
result has been a poorer type of assist- 
ance for the women who employ 
them. The high maternal mortality 
rate among the Negroes may be 
attributed to the large number of 
ignorant Negro midwives, whose 
methods of ‘“ketchin babies” are 
taught them “by the Sperrit.” 

Here are a few actual cases 
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reported from different parts of the 
country by some of the Sheppard- 
Towner nurses. They help to show 
whether or not the Sheppard-Towner 
Act was necessary. 

“‘Women are eager for the work,” 
one doctor writes, “and often 
threaten, when they hear of the child 
health conference which is coming, to 
get there if they have to walk. Men 
and women drive twenty-five and 
thirty miles, bringing their lunch and 
making a day of it. A mother came to 
one of our conferences swinging her- 
self in a basket hanging from a pulley 
across the river.’ Another writes: 


“A mother and four children, unable 
to make the whole journey to town, 
stopped our nurse en route for a 
private health conference. At a little 
eating house where we met for dinner, 
a young, inexperienced mother with a 


nine-months-old infant gave it boiled 
potatoes, pork, and mince pie. It de- 
veloped that she had driven eighteen 
miles in a heavy snow to learn how to 
rear her baby. At 7 p. m. there 
appeared at our hotel a woman and 
three children shivering with cold. 
She had heard of the conferences too 
late to attend, but she would keep 
her children at the hotel over night in 
order that they might be examined.” 
From the center of a sheep country 
comes this picture. In a little country 
store, used as temporary headquar- 
ters for one of the maternity con- 
ferences made possible by Sheppard- 
Towner Act, a group of mothers sur- 
rounds the nurse who is bringing 
them a chance to learn as much about 
the prenatal care of humans as their 
men folks have learned about the 
prenatal care of lambing ewes. Close 
by stand some of the young husbands, 
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listening with evident interest. And 
as soon as they can find an oppor- 
tunity to see the nurse alone, they ap- 
proach with the timid request: “Tell 
us, ma’am, where we can get some- 
thing to read about mothers. We 
know about the sheep; that’s our busi- 
ness, ma’am, but sometimes there’s 
no one to do for the women, and 
we've got to help. We want to know 
how.” 

The first problem that confronted 
the states was that of assisting local 
communities in determining how med- 
ical and nursing care during and after 
childbirth might be made available 
for the great numbers of mothers 
who had no care at such times other 
than that of husbands and neighbors. 
This problem is being met in a limited 
way by the increase of county, com- 
munity, and rural hospitals giving 
maternity care. The problem, how- 
ever, is not merely to establish hos- 
pitals in counties where they are lack- 
ing, but to educate the community to 
use them after they have been estab- 
lished. Before such a campaign of 
education can begin, it is necessary to 
know that the hospitals available 
measure up to the proper standards. 
The standards of obstetrical care 
given in the hospitals and the type of 
supervision given by the state depend 
in turn upon what the public is edu- 
cated to demand. What the mothers 
themselves learn as to their needs is 
therefore an important factor in ob- 
taining the necessary care, whether at 
a hospital or at home. The mater- 
nity, or prenatal, conferences held in 
the various states by the aid of Shep- 
pard-Towner funds have done much 
to educate mothers in this respect. 

The five-year period for which the 
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first maternity and infancy funds were 
appropriated expired on June 30, 
1927. The Sheppard-Towner Act 
was permanent legislation, but Con- 
gress at the last session, in authoriz- 
ing a two-year extension of the ap- 
propriation, amended the act to pro- 
vide that after June 30, 1929, it shall 
be of no further force and effect. 

Five years is, of course, much too 
short a period to carry out a public- 
health program. Some states had no 
child-health work under the state gov- 
ernment before this act was passed, 
so that it was necessary to lay founda- 
tions before planning a definite pro- 
gram. Although the act was passed 
in November, 1921, funds did not be- 
come available until March, 1922, 
and the first payments to the states 
were not made until May, 1922. 
When all these facts are borne in 
mind, a review of the work of the last 
five years indicates that the Sheppard- 
Towner program has a record of suc- 
cessful accomplishment. The types 
of work which the states are getting 
under way with maternity and infancy 
funds have proved successful in sav- 
ing infant lives. In 1925 the infant 
death rate was already substantially 
lower than in 1921. 

When the Secretary of Labor, with 
the approval of the President, recom- 
mended the two-year extension of the 
appropriations, it was pointed out 
that the work is primarily educational 
and its effects cumulative, and that to 
discontinue it at the end of five years 
would mean the loss of the time and 
money spent in preliminary work, and 
failure to secure the greater results 
that will follow this period of prelim- 
inary organization. 

The 1926 report of the adminis- 
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tration of the maternity and infant 
hygiene act gives an idea of the pro- 
portions assumed by the work during 
These figures are rather 


that year. 
eloquent : 


15,524 child health conferences conducted by 
physicians. 
135,368 infants and preschool 
amined at these. 
1.945 combined prenatal and child health 
conferences conducted by physicians. 
23,876 infants and preschool children and 289 
women examined at these. 
2,686 prenatal conferences conducted by 
physicians, 
10,265 women examined at these. 


children ex- 


Since the beginning of state and 
federal cooperation, approximately 
3,200,000 pieces of literature dealing 
with maternity and infant care and 
hygiene have been distributed by the 
cooperating states and Hawaii, an 
activity that is described as being 
more far-reaching in its educational 
effect than almost any other. 

But the importance of the confer- 
ences should not be minimized. 
Whether they be permanent confer- 
ences in the more populous centers, or 
itinerant conferences conducted at in- 
tervals in the little country store or a 
little one-room schoolhouse, they fur- 
nish an opportunity for mothers and 
children to be examined and to learn 
methods of care and hygiene in con- 
crete terms of Johnnie and Susie, in a 
way that can be possible only through 
individual contact. During the last 
year a total of nearly 200,000 infants 
and preschool children examined by 
physicians or inspected by nurses and 
a total of more than 20,000 mothers 
examined by physicians or instructed 
by physicians or nurses thus had the 
particular problems of their hygiene 
and care discussed as individuals. 
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At infant and child-health confer- 
ences the feeding of the baby, the reg- 
ularity of his habits, his clothes, his 
bathing, his sleep and weaning are 
taken up, and the nutrition of the run- 
about child, his management, his hy- 
giene, his exercise, and his defects and 
correction of them are touched upon. 
No treatment is given nor any reme- 
dial work done at the conferences. 
For example, if remedial defects are 
found, the parents are asked to take 
the child to their family physician for 
correction of them. Frequently a 
copy of the examination report is sent 
to the family physician. If the par- 
ents are very poor, they are referred 
to community or county agencies or 
to treatment clinics. The expectant 
mother receives a thorough physical 
examination in the prenatal confer- 
ences if she elects to have one. This 
includes a full physical examination, 
urinalysis, blood pressure, Wasser- 
mann test, and pelvic measurements. 
If an examination is not desired, ad- 
vice in regard to the hygiene of preg- 
nancy is given. Every expectant 
mother is advised to consult her 
physician early and keep under medi- 
cal supervision 

In a number of states lectures on 
obstetrics are held for physicians. 
Several states have made: surveys of 
midwives; and many do considerable 
work registering, licensing, regulat- 
ing, supervising, and instructing mid- 
wives. Classes in infant care for 
groups of mothers have been organ- 
ized in thirty-three states, and thirty- 
one of these states reported the or- 
ganization of 1,560 mothers’ classes 
with 22,475 women enrolled. Four 
states gave correspondence courses, 
with a total of 5,110 women enrolled. 
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Nineteen states sent prenatal letters to 
44,655 expectant mothers. Other 
states have conducted “little moth- 
ers’”’ classes for groups of girls from 
ten to fifteen years of age. Wisconsin 
has developed a compulsory course in 
infant care in the public schools, with 
the slogan “Every Wisconsin girl 
educated for intelligent motherhood.” 
Oklahoma also has included infant 
care in the public-school curriculm, 
and Michigan’s course has received 
the endorsement of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. There 
is a growing tendency to place these 
courses in the public schools. Such 
instruction can not be measured in 
terms of lessened mortality rates to- 
day, but it should show results five 
or ten years hence, not only in les- 
sened rates but in the better physical 
condition of children. 

These are only some of the facts 
and figures to be obtained from the 
official reports of maternity and in- 
fancy work. But they show that the 
maternity and infancy act makes pos- 
sible a type of work which is thor- 
oughly in agreement with the funda- 
mental American principle of provid- 
ing education for the people—in this 
instance education in the hygiene of 
maternity and infancy. Prior to the 
passage of the act, only a few states 
and a few progressive cities had ini- 
tiated any work directed toward the 
promotion of the hygiene and welfare 
of maternity. Coincident with its 
passage child-hygiene bureaus and 
divisions were established in many 
states, and the scope of work in those 
states having such bureaus and divi- 
sions was greatly enlarged. A gen- 
eral program for the promotion of 
maternal as well as infant welfare 
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was carried to rural people and to 
those in small towns. In some states 
with a high infant mortality rate, the 
rural rate is much higher than that of 
the cities. The development of not 
only a better type of care for many 
rural mothers at the time of confine- 
ment but of any care at-all is a prob- 
lem that faces many states in the de- 
velopment of their programs 

The infant death rate in the 
United States is still unnecessarily 
high. In this country seventy-two out 
of every 1,000 babies die during their 
first year of life to forty out of every 
1000 in New Zealand, and the 


United States remains one of the 
most unsafe countries in the world 
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for mothers. There is no doubt that 
if we succeed in reducing the number 
of deaths of mothers, we shall reduce 
the number of deaths of infants also 
and at the same time eliminate many 
of the problems that arise through 
the loss of this most important mem- 
ber of the family. 

But when we look back over the 
five years which have elapsed since 
the passage of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act, and review the work that has 
been accomplished, it is impossible 
not to be struck by the fact that the 
states are beginning to reach out to 
their remotest districts, lighting them 
with intelligent instruction in the care 
of mothers and babies. 


The management of any factory cannot hope 
to succeed unless it can determine upon a con- 
structive policy with regard to the solution of 
this problem—the problem of enlisting that in- 
stinct in a new corporate body in which the 
life of the factory and the life of the Trade 
Union have equal play. Too often the union is 
regarded as an inevitable evil. Such an atti- 
tude serves only to perpetuate and accentuate 
an intolerable state of affairs. In no other field 
of management is one of the prime factors in the 
situation disregarded in this way.—From the 
Philosophy of Maanagement, by Oliver Sheldon. 





NONPARTISAN vs. PARTY POLITICS 


A. B. GILBERT 


sometimes stand out in better 

outline, perhaps the experience 
of the Nonpartisan League farmers 
in Minnesota with third party. may 
be of some value in the debate over 
whether Labor Party is a more valu- 
able political method for labor than 
the Nonpartisan policy. 

I spent five years with the Non- 
partisan League before the third 
party method was chosen and three 
years more trying to keep this farmer 
organization going under the third 
party method. 

The reader will recall that the 
Nonpartisan League was started in 
1915 in North Dakota as a protest 
against autocratic politics and spread 
to some twelve states between 1915 
and 1920. It preached united farmer 
action and cooperation with organ- 
ized labor to secure proper political 
representation and helpful legisla- 
tion. Other fundamental principles 
were maintenance of an independent 
farmer press and membership dues 
adequate for large scale activity. 
These dues varied in different years 
but were never more than seventy-five 
cents a month, although it costs about 
three dollars to canvass a farmer. 
During its eight years of work, ac- 
cording to original plan, the league 
put more than 950 candidates with its 
indorsement into public office, includ- 


S ame the more distant affairs 


ing eight United States Senators. It 
had a widespread influence on public 
opinion and legislation. And yet today 
it exists as a non-dues paying society 
in North Dakota and hardly more 
than a memory in any other state. 
Just when western farmers, at least, 
have needed bona fide, rank and file 
organization most, the league has 
ceased to exist. 

Did the third party policy have 
anything to do with the decrease in 
our state from 35,000 dues paying 
members in 1920 to nothing in 1925? 
To my mind it was a major cause. 

As soon as the policy was adopted, 
the farmers got the idea that they 
could carry on the work they wanted 
done without paying dues. In town- 
ship after township old league mem- 
bers met in advance of the organizer 
and decided to support the league 
policies and the Farmer-Labor Party 
heartily but not to pay any more dues. 
How they figured that the work 
could be done without farmer finan- 
cial support was never explained, but 
so figure they did. It is a part of 
political party psychology. No one 
ever paid dues to a political party. 
A party rather solicits the member’s 
vote and he sits back to debate on 
his rights as a sovereign citizen. 

From the point of view of our 
farmer organization, therefore, third 
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party became a deadly dual organiza- 
tion. The great work hitherto fi- 
nanced by dues had to go; duly con- 
stituted county and state committees 
chosen by the rank and file were re- 
placed by guerilla politicians who 
could speak for the people and the 
party without charging a cent. 

None of the ardent third party 
advocates against A. C. Townley and 
the rest of us who built up the farmer 
organization have suceeded in es- 
tablishing any dues paying organ- 
ization of the rank and file anywhere 
among the farmers of the state. 

It may be possible that labor cir- 
cumstances are > 1°%erent that Labor 
Party could be maintained without 
affecting the zeal for labor union or- 
ganization and dues paying. But if 
our Minnesota farmer experience is 
worth anything, Labor Party would 
flourish for a time at the expense of 
labor organization, and the “party” 
would eclipse that later in public at- 
tention. 

Another phase of our experience 
may help to illustrate this tendency. 
Third party at first was merely tac- 
tics for us—a method adopted by 
the League farmers of the state and 
the trades unions in place of the non- 
partisan policy. But, while the or- 
ganizations did the work and fur- 
nished the money, nearly all appeared 
to be done by the nebulous Farmer- 
Labor Party. Hence the public 


talked about the party and forgot 
the organizations. The conservative 
press did much to help the work of 
disorganization along. It was a case 
of organizations taking care of the 
liabilities and the party taking all 
the assets. 





By its policy from the beginning 
of bringing out candidates from its 
own conventions, the Nonpartisan 
League had long experience with 
“our own candidates,” a favorite 
argument with advocates of third 
party. We discovered that a candi- 
date cannot be ‘‘owned”’ after he is 
elected. The more entirely he was 
our own, the less use, with few ex- 
ceptions, he was to organization 
maintenance afterward. 

There is one common type who, as 
soon as he is sure of the organization 
support, begins dealing with the op- 
position for additional support. 
Then there is the swelled head who, 
on being built up as a candidate, be- 
comes superior to the program of the 
organization and quite superior to 
the organization officials. I recall 
one in particular whom we took from 
the manure pile to high office, who 
never could risk mentioning our or- 
ganization in public, but dwelt on 
“my vote” and “my support” and 
“what I am going to do for the 
farmers.” Having thus proudly 
kicked down the organization ladder 
by which he was pushed up, he is now 
back on the manure pile. 

The point might be raised here 
that if a third party candidate goes 
bad for the organizations which 
bring him out, he can be repudiated. 
We found in practice that the kick- 
ing out is impossible. The members 
quickly develop personal attachments, 
and the candidate, rather than the 
officers of the organization, gets the 
personal publicity. Whenever a 
candidate is directly nominated the 
organizations are at his mercy. They 
must let him do as he pleases and 
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stand sponsor for all his faults or 
face the prospect of his turning and 
rending the organizations. 

After the Farmer-Labor Party 
policy had been adopted in Minne- 
sota this independence of the consti- 
tuting organizations became even 
more pronounced. There was a 
legal state committee, appointed ac- 
cording to law by the party nominees 
for public office, and this committee 
so chosen was anxious to prove its 
importance. Delegates sitting as a 
party convention changed and 
adopted programs with little con- 
sideration of what the actual or- 
ganizations of farmers or of work- 
ing men had solemnly agreed to. If 
the reader had the time and oppor- 
tunity to investigate the matter he 
would find that the program of the 
Farmer-Labor Party in 1924 had less 
relation to the program of the 
League farmers or of the Minnesota 
State Federation of Labor than did 
the programs of the two old parties. 
In fact, the communists slipped into 
the party mob and just about ran the 
show, and committee members which 
later nominated Foster and Gitlow 
for president and vice-president in 
1924 were chosen by a convention 
called by this Minnesota third party. 

It thus took only two years of fatu- 
ous third partyism for the theory of 
“our own candidates” and “four own 
party” to reach this absurd result of 
unrepresentative character. 

The problem of handling inside 
workers of the opposition became 
much worse with the decline of actual 
farmer organization and the growth 
of the “mass party” idea. In the 
mass, where everyone is welcome, 
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people who want to go a certain way 
have no more protection than they 
had before they were organized. 
Men whom the League had kicked 
out for dishonesty or disloyalty re- 
appeared as third party leaders; men 
who had never been with us became 
“converted.” 

I feel sure that the republican vic- 
tories in our state in 1924 and 1926 
were due more to G. O. P. agent 
work within the third party than to 
the public campaign’ against it. In 
our League convention of 1924 every 
man whom I had previously suspected 
of being a G. O. P. agent talked for 
and voted for a plan offered by the 
communists, whereby the Farmers’ 
League and the Working People’s 
league were to be merged into one 
organization and the door of this one 
opened to the communists. It could 
not have been ignorance. Strange to 
say, labor leaders and farmer leaders 
who opposed the red plan all had to 
face accusations that they were sold 
out to the two old parties. 

In the third party the opposition ap- 
pears to have a free hand, while those 
who counsel honesty, loyalty, good 
politics are squelched by the cry of 
“party unity,” “we need their sup- 
port,” etc. We “united fronted” 
with everything until we got the 
Foster ticket, which no one wanted, 
and the G. O. P., with an unprogres- 
sive owe-nothing-to-farmers-or-work- 
men attitude, had the public offices. 

Our experience would show that a 
political party as a party has neither 
honesty, nor loyalty, nor program, but 
only itch for office, and must be made 
serviceable by the people composing 
it, and that it is even more difficult 
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to keep a third party going straight 
than to compel an old party to be 
better or to be good. 

The British Labor Party has long 
had an emotional appeal for third 
party prospects here. But I am con- 
fident that a real study of the British 
situation would show tendencies I 
‘ have pointed out above. We can all 
name the head of the British Labor 
Party, but how many can name the 
head of the British Trade Union 
Congress? We read of by-elections 
captured by the British Labor Party 
and a great mine strike lost by the 
industrial organization. There are 
some two hundred labor members of 
parliament whose tenets range all the 
way down to communism, but hours, 
wages, conditions of labor not so 
good. With the Labor Party in the 
minority, labor is all out of the gov- 
ernment, and the conservative cabinet 
is dishing out more drastic labor 
legislation than has been attempted in 
this country. . 

When the Nonpartisan League was 
entirely independent it had power. 
When it tied itself up to its own 
candidates and third party it in ef- 
fect put a noose around its neck and 
handed the free end to others. In 
spite of the reported mighty works 
of the British Labor Party, it looks 
to me as if British labor had so pro- 
vided itself with an unserviceable po- 
litical master. 

When Townley saw the inevitable 
drift in 1921 he made a strong effort 
to save the farmer organization by 
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what we called the “balance-of- 
power” theory. By it the organiza- 
tion would devote itself to building 
public opinion for desired legislation 
and be responsible for no candidates. 
But the situation had gone too far 
to turn it. The office seekers had 
more hold on the organization 
delegates than did those who had 
built it. We spent aearly three 
years; more, in which two United 
States Senators were elected, in try- 
ing to save something from the 
wreckage, but in vain. In all my 
years of association with him I never 
knew of any instance of Townley be- 
ing disloyal to the farmers. He left 
with only the rags on his back. And, 
on the other hand, I knew of many 
ardent third partyites getting favors, 
flattery and financial support to op- 
pose him and so break up the dreaded 
farmer organization. 

In closing this too sketchy article 
on one experience with third party 
I would make a point against the 
‘let’s try it spirit” which had great 
influence with our people when the 
die was cast for third party here. 
“Let’s try it” implies that if the plan 
does not work out well we can go 
back to the older plan. But the 
league could not turn back when the 
danger of third partyism to farmer 
organization became obvious. Forces 
had been set up by the decision which 
cared more for other things than for 
farmer organization. The league 
farmers of Minnesota at least dis- 
covered too late that they could not 


have both. 





NORWAY’S LABOR MOVEMENT 


OLAV KRINGEN 
Editor, “Meddelelsesblad” 


ORWAY got its democratic 
N constitution somewhat after 
American pattern in the spring 

of 1814, the seventeenth of May be- 
ing our National day. Later in the 
year, November 4, the country was 
united with Sweden under a special 
act, but with its adopted constitution 
principally unaltered. This union 
lasted until June 7, 1905, when Nor- 
way declared its ‘independence. The 


only things the two countries then had 


in common were the foreign diplo- 
matic and consular service and the 
King. Norway elected its own king, 
a Danish prince, married to an Eng- 
lish princess, the prerogatives of the 
king being very limited. In fact, Nor- 
way is a republic, in name a monarchy. 

Along its long coast, Norway has 
about 12,000 islands, and all the har- 
bors from Fredrikshald in the south- 
east of Vardo, in the far north, 
are free of ice and accessible for the 
largest ships the year round. The 
great fisheries are, therefore, of the 
chief industries of the country. For- 
estry is also a considerable industry, 
the forests stretching over the south- 
eastern plains and along the rivers in 
the valleys as far north as Finmarken. 

Norway has a considerable com- 
mercial fleet, the largest in the world 
according to population, and abso- 
lutely also larger than some of the 
big nations. In addition to this Nor- 


wegian seamen are manning the ships 
of Great Britain and the United 
States to a considerable extent. 

With a population of less than 
three millions, Norway has a water 
power very steady and easily accessi- 
ble from the harbors calculated to 
be between twelve and fifteen mil- 
lions horsepower. 

A very good road system, and now 
also an extensive railway system con- 
nects the different parts of the coun- 
try. 
The forests are mostly privately 
owned, the State and the Municipali- 
ties owning some areas, while the 
rivers, streams and the numerous in- 
land lakes all are in private hands. 
In earlier times Norway had very 
valuable fresh-water fisheries (sal- 
mon, trout, grayling and mountain 
trout), but excepting some salmon 
rivers which are let to British sub- 
jects, these fisheries are now by over- 
fishing and no hatching nearly de- 
stroyed. 

The farmers are all self-owners, 
but only in the eastern part are some- 
what large farms to be found. In 
the southwestern part, where fruit 
growing is predominant, the faris 
constitute generally very small lots. 
Wheat grows fairly well in the south- 
ern part, while barely and oats ripen 
far north of the Polar circle. The 
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ground is all over the country very 
fertile. The mountains are to a 
large extent used for reindeer breed- 
ing. The forests teem with game of 
which the largest is the elk, and while 
of course it is a legend that bears can 
be seen in the streets of Oslo, it is 
true that the elk sometimes comes 
into the city from the surrounding 
woods. Norway is also a large breed- 
ing place for tropical and semi-tropi- 
cal birds of every kind. 

After this brief survey, one could 
draw the conclusion that Norway 
also was an industrial country. This 
is not the case. When a private mo- 


tion was up in the Parliament in 
1828, prohibiting trade unions, it was 
put away with the explanation that it 
was unnecessary as Norway had no 
trade unions and was not likely to get 


any. Anyway an attempt was made 
in the year 1848 and the following 
years to organize the workers gener- 
ally on a socialist basis, and this had 
also a considerable success. A paper 
was published for several years and 
there was some revolutionary talk, al- 
though the movement in itself was 
very moderate in its program. 
The leaders were prosecuted and sent 
to prison for several years. The 
chief person in this movement was a 
young student, Marcus Thrane, who 
died in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, in 
1890. He published some Norwe- 
gian periodicals in Chicago in the 
seventies. The movement was sub- 
dued and hardly any trace kept of it 
on account of some other happenings. 
Some friendly societies of religious 
color were set up in the sixties. The 
movement for the complete inde- 
pendence of the country dominated 
politics partly associated with the 
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struggle for universal suffrage which 
at last was accomplished and the 
great trend of emigration to the 
United States set in, whereby the 
Norwegian laborers “conquered” the 
Middle States—Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas—and there 
made their permanent homes, divid- 
ing their spiritual interests between 
building up the Norwegian Lutheran 
church in the states and voting for the 
Republican and Democratic parties 
according to their individual views. 

After a little spark of agitation, 
led by a Danish harness maker, 
Marius Jantzen, and the publication 
of a paper for some months in 1873, 
the first trade unions were organized 
in the-following years. Mr. Jantzen 
also went to the United States, pub- 
lished some political works of some 
literary value in Danish and at last 
settled in Texas in quite good circum- 
stances. 

The Norwegian trade unions grew 
up regularly following about the same 
lines’ as the English and German 
unions. They constituted unions for 
the whole country and by the end of 
the century organized a General Fed- 
eration. Simultaneously they sup- 
ported generally the Labor Party 
trying all the time to draw a distinct 
line between trade unionism and 
politics. All went smooth up to 1920 
when the trade unions reached their 
high mark with about 150,000 mem- 
bers, and the influence of the Russian 
revolution showed up. Since then 
the term “Socialdemocratic” in Nor- 
way stands for the moderate, consti- 
tutional and purely parliamentaric 
line; the term “Labor” represents the 
more communist red “revolutionary” 
setting. An example will show this: 
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When the Labor Party turned com- 
munist the name of the chief daily 
organ at Oslo ‘Socialdemokratic” 
(The Socialdemocratic) was changed 
to “Arbeiderbladt” (The Labor 
Journal) and so with the rest of the 
press. 

Before a vote was taken whether 
the trade unions should join the Red 
Trade Union International at Mos- 
cow, communism already had re- 
ceded, so this was rejected by a large 
majority. 

Anyhow a disaffiliation to the Am- 
sterdam International was adopted 
and this international is still regarded 
as reformistic “bourgeois” and as 
standing on the same ground as the 
American Federation of Labor which 
taking European opinion and condi- 
tions into consideration, may be true. 

After 1924 a movement set in 
among the trade unions finding to dis- 
affiliation from political connections, 
the Socialdemocratic Labor Party 
was formed with wholly or individual 
membership and the Communist 
Party was split, about two-thirds be- 
ing ousted from Moscow and at last 
negotiations with the trade unions as 
intermediary between the Socialdemo- 
crats and the Labor Party with the 
exclusion of the Moscow communists 


THE SPIRIT 


The clock ticks the seconds away, 
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were taken up and a union reached. 
At the same time the trade unions 
affiliated to the General Federation 
have reached the 100,000 mark again. 
The United Labor Party which, off- 
cially, is neither “socialist” nor “‘com- 
munist”’ but in Parliament is carrying 
on a practical “reformistic” labor 
policy is making strides forward. 

We are at present just in the same 
position as the British trade unions 
and the British Labor Party. We 
are having a conservative party in 
power which, although it does not 
make the same attacks on the trade 
unions as the British government, 
surely will pass a bill for the estab- 
lishment of a compulsory arbitration 
court and almost as surely will be de- 
feated by an appeal to the electors. 
Elections will be held this fall. 

It is not possible to give an idea of 
a European trade-union organization 
without referring to its practical as- 
pects. So also with Norway. What 


we have obtained here in the struggle 
of the last two years is to reduce the 
communists to insignificance, and we 
have come to a point where trade- 
union activity is decidedly detached 
from the political action of the la- 
borers. 






The hour-bell tolls the passing day: 
On our faces read the story of fleeting years, 
The lines and furrows show our sufferings and 


fears: 


Yet, Spirit, greater than the marks of age, 
Lives in Eternity an angel-sage, 

Remembers the lessons it learned when here 
And There, and remains youthful anywhere! 


By Percy THOMAS, 


Commercial Telegraphers Union 









THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
LABOR LIBRARY 


HAZEL FARKASCH 


HE University of Wisconsin 
Labor Library has its origin in 
the research work undertaken 
when Professor John R. Commons 
and his associates in 1904-07 ran- 
sacked the country and collected ma- 
terial for the Documentary History 
of American Industrial Society. 


With many invaluable records se- 
cured at that time and a file of cards 
and notes covering the entire con- 


tents of the twelve volumes of the 
Documentary History and the two 
volume History of Labor, the labor 
library had its inception. From that 
time on, much valuable material, 
current and historical, has found its 
way into the office and files of Pro- 
fessor Commons. 

As the material accumulated, the 
need for systematic organization and 
care became apparent and in 1925 
definite steps were taken to record 
material on hand, collect publications, 
fill in gaps, and keep in touch with 
new material by establishing files of 
current trade union and other labor 
and economic material. A graduate 
student of Professor Commons was 
made labor librarian and was sent 
out for a summer on a field trip to 
make contacts and become acquainted 
with the best methods of building up 
and conducting such a library. Her 


trip took her into the large industrial 
centers of the East and Middle West 
where she visited trade-union head- 
qaurters and the offices of trade as- 
sociations. She also visited libraries 
similar to the Wisconsin Labor Li- 
brary in order to study their organ- 
ization and operation. The results 
of her trip were very satisfactory 
and in the fall of 1925 the Wiscon- 
sin Labor Library became recognized 
by action of the regents. 

Letters were addressed to national 
and international trade unions re- 
questing copies of their constitutions 
and by-laws and their annual proceed- 
ings. Requests were also made for 
trade union journals and other ma- 
terial which trade unions publish. 
Responses have been very generous 
and the library at the present time 
receives regularly the proceedings of 
fifty-five trade unions and forty-five 
trade union journals. 

The trade union material which 
comes to the library may be divided 
roughly into four classes: 

1. Convention proceedings (usu- 
ally annual). 

2. Trade union journals (usually 
monthly). 

3. Trade union newspapers (usu- 
ally weekly). 
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4. Reports of particular trade un- 
ion activities, such as arbitration, 
unemployment insurance, banking, 
workers education, amalgamation, etc. 

A special effort is made to follow 
up the outstanding activities men- 
tioned in the newspapers and jour- 
nals and secure fugitive material 
thereon. 

In addition to strictly trade union 
newspapers the Library receives the 
newspapers of the Socialist and Com- 
munist Parties, as well as of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World. In 
all, twenty-eight papers come into 
the Library. An effort is also made 
to obtain, wherever possible, ma- 
terial on socialism, communism, an- 
archism, the I. W. W. and similar 
radical movements, as well as on the 
labor unions not affliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Requests for material from em- 
ployers’ associations and trade asso- 
ciations have found a very generous 
response. The Library now has a 
considerable file of annual reports 
and proceedings of trade associa- 
tions, covering a wide range of in- 
dustries and receives the weekly and 
monthly bulletins of sixty-one of 
these organizations. This material 
is of great importance as a source 
of studying labor, since the trade as- 
sociation has a stabilizing effect on 
industry. 

Three types of material come 
within this second group: 

1. Material dealing strictly with 
employer-employee relations: e. g., 
open shop, employee representation 
and pension plans, mutual benefit 
plans, job analysis, efficiency, etc. 
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2. Reports of manufacturers asso- 
ciations and chambers of commerce. 

3. Reports and proceedings of 
trade associations. 

With reference to the first men- 
tioned of these three, the Library re- 
ceives twenty house organs as well 
as four periodicals on industrial ef- 
ficiency, foremanship, etc. 

A few years ago it was decided to 
bring the History of Labor, which 
stopped with the year 1896, down to 
date and a seminar under Professors 
Commons and Perlman was organ- 
ized to this end. Particular indus- 
tries of national importance were as- 
signed to graduate students who 
wished to write their doctors’ theses 
on labor. The research of these stu- 
dents covers the labor, efficiency, mar- 
keting, stabilization and prices of each 
industry. Research in personnel man- 
agement, employment and unemploy- 
ment is carried on in a seminar under 
Professors Commons and Lescohier. 
Research in labor legislation is done 
in close cooperation with Mr. Alt- 
meyer, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, who teaches 
that subject in the university. There 
are about twenty graduate students 
who are making such labor research 
studies. The Library, cooperating 
with the members of these seminars, 
makes a particular effort to secure 
necessary available material for their 
use. On the other hand, the students 
very often obtain valuable publica- 
tions on their field trips and through 
personal contacts, and, when their 
studies are completed, they turn in 
their files of material to the Library. 

These are on file also copies 
of bachelors, masters, and doctors’ 
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theses written at the University of 
Wisconsin in the field of labor and 
also copies of topics prepared in the 
labor seminars by graduate students. 
The Library prepares and attempts 
to keep up to date bibliographies in 
specific fields of labor. 

The Library makes a special ef- 
fort to collect data and material on 
unemployment, business cycles and 
stabilization. With this in mind, a 
number of Federal Reserve bulletins 
and business forecasting publications 
come in regularly. An effort is made 
to secure, wherever possible, copies of 
unemployment insurance schemes of 
individual firms, of foreign countries 
and of proposed legislation in the 
United States. In this same connec- 
tion the Library receives regular bul- 
letins on labor, labor markets and 
employment of eight states, as well 
as all publications of the United 
States Department of Labor and of 
the International Labor Office. 

The Library secures records and 
data on state, federal and foreign 
labor legislation as well as all pub- 
lications of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation. Among 
the foreign publications which come 
to the Library regularly are one 
daily Italian paper and monthly re- 
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ports from Belgium, Canada, France 
and Italy. 

During the years when the Docu- 
mentary History of American Indus- 
trial Society and the History of La- 
bor were in preparation, a great deal 
of very valuable material was gath- 
ered by Professor Commons and his 
associates. This material is now de- 
posited with the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society. The Wisconsin 
State Historical Society has perhaps 
the most complete collection of labor 
newspapers in the country. Some of 
the files, such as that of the cigar 
makers, are complete from 1877 and 
many of them go back complete to 
1890. 

In the Labor Library there is at 
the present time also an almost com- 
plete collection of the original manu- 
script writings of Stephen Pearl An- 
drews, a famous American anarchist 
and abolitionist. Many of these 
documents are in the code which 
Andrews invented and used. 

The Labor Library wishes to as- 
sist visiting fellows and students who 
are interested in labor research as 
well as the members and students of 
the University Economics Depart- 
ment and to cooperate with other in- 
stitutions wherever possible. 


FRAGMENT 


Blue as the shadow of a wing 
Dusk sweeps the hill; 
The wind drops, sighing, to the grass 


And there lies still. 


Now, as a ghost who knows the hour 


That sets her free, 


The moon, with an adoring star, 


Steals from a tree. 


Mavis McIntTosx. 
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ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION 


AND'IN CONSUMPTION’ 


I 
Labor’s Share in Production 


The index of Labor’s share in pro- 
duction indicates how much of the 
value of the manufactured products, 
produced by the combined forces of 
Labor and Capital, is paid to Labor 
in form of wages. An increase of 
the index means that the reward of 
Labor has comparatively increased, 
a decrease, that it has comparatively 
decreased. 

The index of Labor’s share in pro- 
duction runs as follows: 


i See are 100 
eee 94 
Ee eee 110 
ee Perr 100 
er 103 
1927: 
DE 6 ceedes+n oes 107 
i iieen eae wes 108 
Re oe ree 107 
SE ‘eite di be wed ensen II0 
SE in te Shi eae erie 110 
ESS eee eeee 114 
Dt Shsbtand' se wdeeve 116 
Se ee 117 


*Compare: AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, October 
issue, 1927. 
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II 
Labor’s Share in Consumption 


On the market the wage-earner 
does not buy the same commodities 
he produces in the factory (he does 
not buy locomotives, for instance). 
Furthermore, on the market the com- 
modities have retail prices, while in 
the factory wholesale prices. The 
index of Labor’s share in consump- 
tion indicates the proportion of com- 
modities that Labor can buy on the 
market. An increase of the index 
means that Labor can buy a com- 
paratively greater part of the com- 
modities on the market, a decrease 
means the reverse. 

The index of Labor's share in con- 
sumption runs as follows: 


eer 100 

er Serer 103 

Db es cat ncwsenws III 

ee 107 

0 eee 110 

1927: 
ae ee 102 
i cvewccheedes 111? 
EE eiwhss HOReeKS III 
0 TT Te 11S 
ee ee III 
Dns beks CONC SSenT 108 
errr IIS 
ee ee 119 
* Revised. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
January to August, 1927 


According to the statistics of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries de- 
clined from June to July, but in- 
creased from July to August. From 
June to July the sharpest decline oc- 
curred in the industry manufacturing 
automobiles. Only in the industry of 
leather and leather products an in- 
crease occurred. From July to Au- 
gust in all industries employment 
increased except in the industries con- 
cerned with the production of foods 
and food products, iron and steel, 


railroad vehicles, and tobacco prod- 
ucts. 

The index of factory employment 
during 1927 runs as follows (1919 
= 100): 


isl iinnddwune 92.4 
en eee 93-6 
RE: ¢aeises eaves 93-9 
PE Giaddnakdaekakty 93.2 
BE Givinvrdeebeain 92.6 
DE bbe ae heaKxeaes 92.4 
Sr 90.7 
Perey ee Te gI.2 





LABOR’S SHARE IN MANUFACTURING 


























INDUSTRIES! 
Railroad Repair Shops* 
Labor's share in the 
value added 
Number Value added Year 
Year | of wage- | Total wages by manu- 
earners facture Per cent Index 
1904..| 247,922 |$149,165,546 |$166,644,049 1904.......----sseees 89.5 100 
1909..| 304,592 | 195,830,305 | 222,981,977 1909... +--+. +++ 87.8 98.1 
1914. .| 365,902 | 253,149,943 | 291,179,609 1914... ...----- ++ 200s 86.9 97.1 
1919..| 515.709 | 726.690 466 | 806,617,400 1919.......----eeeees 90.1 100.7 
1921..} 418,285 | 671,955,829 | 760,771,460 1921....-------+++++: 88.3 98.7 
1923..| 523,430 | 772,968,122 | 888,734,268  1923....-----+++++++- 87.0 97.2 
1925..] 457,755 | 668,191,768 | 769,033,135 1925...-----+++++++s- 86.9 97.1 














1 Continued from AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
October, 1927. 


* This industrial group has no sub-industries 
covered by separate reports. Figures as to the 
physical volume of production are not available. 





Labor’s share in the railroad repair 
shops decreases from 1904 to 1909 
and from 1909 to 1914. It increases 
from 1914 to 1919 above the 1904 
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level by 0.7 per cent. From 1919 to 
1921, from 1921 to 1923, and from 
1923 to 1925 the share decreases. 


These decreases, however, are very. 


small, and one may say that through 
the period as a whole the share of 
Labor is comparatively stable and 
stationary. The security of Labor’s 
share, thus, is high. 

The money income of the single 


wage-earner during the period under 


review is: 


The index of the real wage in- 
come is the following: 


Compared with other industries, 
the money wage income in the rail- 
road repair shops is a relatively high 


one. Not quite so favorable is the 
development of the real wage income. 
It declines from 1904 to 1909 and 
from 1909 to 1914. It increases 
from 1914 to 1919 and from 1919 
to 1921. From 1921 it declines 
until in 1925 it is only 6.7 per cent 
higher than in 1904. Since Labor’s 
share also declines from 1921 to 
1925, an investigation of the condi- 
tions in this industry by the inter- 
ested unions is advisable. 
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Transportation Equipment, Air, 
Land, and Water 


I. Tae Group as a Wuote 





Value added 
by manu- 
facture 


Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 





In thousands 
of dollars 
214,636 
310,345 
497 ,630 

2,426,662 

1,215,144 

1,938,975 

2,062,652 


In thousands 
of dollars 
114,844 
153,052 
230,615 

1,259,015 
591, 333 
963 , 939 
908 , 488 


207 ,455 
..| 254,651 

.| 312,562 
.| 858,582 
.| 405,773 
-| 606,328 
.| 559,578 

















Labor’s share in the 
value added 





Per cent Index 





100 
92.1 
86.5 
97.0 
91.0 
92.9 
82.2 


Poe Ue im in 


OnNNOWWN 














Price 
of products. 
Index 


Production 
of goods. 
Index 


Value added 
by manufac. 
Index 





= 


—s 
SABRALS 
00 OD we & Oo 


100 
173.4 
352.1 
1,063.8 
723.4 
1,979.8 
2,411.7 


100 
144.6 
231.8 
1,130.6 
566.1 
903.4 
961.0 














Labor’s share in the industry con- 
cerned with the manufacture of trans- 
portation equipment decreases from 
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1904 to 1909 and from 1909 to 
1914, when it is 13.5 per cent below 
the 1904 level. From 1914 to 1919 
it increases but does not reach the 
1904 level. From 1919 to 1921 it 
decreases again and after a small in- 
crease from 1921 to 1923 it decreases 
again deeply from 1923 to 1925, 
when it is nearly 18 per cent below 
the 1904 level. In the years follow- 
ing 1904 the share is on the average 
9.7 per cent below the 1904 level. 

It is highly important to note the 
extraordinary decline of the share 
from 1923 to 1925. If we look at 
the index of production of goods and 
at the index of prices of the products 
we will find: from 1923 to 1925 
production increases and prices de- 
cline, but the increase in production 
is more than the decline in prices. 
This fact suggests that the maladjust- 
ment of wages to production rather 
than to prices is at least partly re- 
sponsible for the decrease of Labor’s 
share. 


II. Moror VEHICLES; Moror-VeHicLte Bopies 
AND Moror-VEHICLE Parts 





Value added 
by manu- 
facture ! 


Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 





$7,158,958 
48 ,693 ,867 
101 , 926,874 
491,121,373 
318,752,665 
659,877,336 
713,931,334 


1904... 
1909. . 
1914... 
1919... 
1921.. 
1923.. 
1925.. 


$15,821,595 
117,006,010 
272, 668, 620 
1, 137,636,760 
756,409, 890 
1,460, 526,634 
1, 747,852,219 


12,049 

75,721 
127,092 
343,115 
212,777 
404, 886 
426,110 














4“Paid for contract work’’ deducted. 
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Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index Dollars Index 





100 100 

117.7 
163.4 
252.5 
270.7 
274.7 
312.4 


594.15 
643.07 
801.99 
1,431.36 
1,498.06 
1,629.79 
1,675.46 


1,313.10 
1,545.23 
2,145.44 
3,315.61 
3,554.94 
3,607.25 
4,101.88 

















Labor’s share 
in the value added 


Real wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index | Per cent 








45.2 
41.6 
37.4 
43.2 
42.1 
45.2 
40.8 


594.15 
544.05 
593.63 
586.14 
647.95 
729.54 
737.11 


100 
91.6 
99.9 
98.7 

109.1 

122.8 

124.1 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the group 
as a whole, we see: 

1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is lower in the industry than 
in the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share, 
although not different in direction, 
are greater in intensity—higher in- 
creases and deeper decreases—in the 
industry than in the industrial group 
as a whole. 

As in the industrial group as a 
whole so also in the single industry 
the share decreases from 1904 to 
1909. It decreases again from 1909 
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to 1914, 1914 being 17.3 per cent be- 
low the 1904 level. From 1914 to 
1919 the share rises sharply but does 
not reach the 1904 level. A small de- 
crease occurs from 1919 to 1921, but 
an increase from 1921 to 1923 lifts 
the share to the 1904 level. From 
1923 to 1925 the share declines 
deeply, being in the latter year almost 
10 per cent below the 1904 level. In 
the years following 1904 the share is 
on the average 7.7 per cent below the 
1904 level, a little less than the aver- 
age for the industrial group as a 
whole. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and 
the single industry: 





Industrial 
group 





1909/1914 
1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 











The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 42.6 points for the group and 
49-3 points for the single industry. 
The security of Labor’s share in the 
motor -vehicle industry is somewhat 
smaller than in the transportation 
equipment industry as a whole. 

The real wage income of the single 
wage-earner decreases from 1904 to 
1909 and not before 1921 does it 
reach or surpass the 1904 level. 
From 1921 to 1923 and from 1923 
to 1925 it increases, being in 1925 
24.1 per cent higher than in 1904. 
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The present situation in the in- 
dustry seems to be the following: 
The money income of the single 
wage-earner is comparatively high 
($1,675.46); the real wage income 
of the single wage-earner is nearly 
25 per cent above the 1904 level. 
Labor’s share, however, is 9.7 per 
cent below the 1904 level. From the 
outside, looking simply at these facts, 
it seems that prices are too high; it 
seems that prices could be lowered. 
Then Labor’s share would increase 
to the advantage of all consumers. 
Careful investigation of the condi- 
tions in this industry—especially 
viewed from the following questions: 
Are profits not too high? could prices 
not be lowered ?—seems advisable. 


III. StzAM AND ELectTric Raimroap Cars 





Value added 
by manu- 
facture 


Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 





38,788 
46,669 
58,128 
55,218 
48 ,033 
80,590 
50,393 








$23 ,087 ,400 
29,312,171 
43,860, 606 
82,416,737 
70, 944, 834 

129,178,010 
77, 246,992 





$41,020, 936 
48,526,162 
66,720,684 

188,521,320 

128 ,597 ,870 

190,690, 239 

124,717,706 








Money wage income 
per wage-earner 


Value added 
per wage-earner 





Dollars 


Index 


Dollars 


Index 





1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 





595.22 
628.09 
754.55 
1,492.57 
1,477.00 
1,602.90 
1,532.89 





100 

105.5 
126.8 
250.8 
248.1 
269.3 
257.5 





1,057.57 
1,039.79 
1,147.82 
3,414.13 
2,677.28 
2,366.18 
2,474.90 


100 
98.3 
108.5 
322.8 
253.2 
223.7 
234.0 
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, 





Labor's share 


Real wage income 
in the value added 


per wage-earner 





Dollars Index | Percent | Index 





100 
107.3 
116.7 
77.6 
98.0 
120.2 
109.9 


100 
89.3 
93.8 


595.22 
531,38 
558.51 
611.21 
638.84 
717.50 
674.39 


1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 


Santass 
Onn AT Pw 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the group 
as a whole, we see: 

1. That, with the exception of the 
year 1919, the share of Labor is 
higher in the industry than in the in- 
dustrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes of the share 
in the industry go most of the time 
in a different direction from those of 
the share in the industrial group as 
a whole and that the changes are 
greater in intensity—higher increases 
and deeper decreases—in the industry 
than in the industrial group as a 
whole. 

Labor’s share increases from 1904 
to 1909 and from 1909 to 1914, 
reaching in 1914, 16.7 per cent above 
the 1904 level. From 1914 to 1919 
a deep decrease occurs, lowering the 
level to 22.4 per cent below the 
1904 level. From 1919 to 1921 an 
increase in the share lifts it to only 
2 per cent below the 1904 level. 
From 1921 to 1923 a great increase 
lifts the share to 20.2 per cent above 
the 1904 level. From 1923 to 1925 
the share decreases, being in the lat- 
ter year 9.9 per cent above the 1904 
level. In the years following 1904 
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the share is on the average § per cent 
above the 1904 level, while for the 
group as a whole it is 9.7 per cent 
below the 1904 level, an extraor- 
dinary difference. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and 
the single industry: 








1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 











The total of these increases and de- 
creases during the period under re- 
view is 42.6 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 108.7 points 
for the single industry. The secu- 
rity of Labor’s share in the industry 
concerned with the manufacture of 
steam and electric railroad cars is fat 
below the average for the transporta- 
tion equipment industry as a whole. 

The real wage income of the single 
wage-earner decreases from 1904 to 
1909. It increases from 1909 to 
1923, passing in 1919 the 1904 level. 
From 1923 to 1925 it declines. 

The share of Labor, as well as the 
real income of the single wage-earner, 
decline from 1923 to 1925. Or- 
ganized Labor should investigate the 
situation and stop these decreases if 
they should be found unjustifiable. 





a me NEY Rs PR oh sd oe 


IV. Sap 
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AND Boat BUuILDING 





Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 


Value added 
by manu- 
facture ! 





1904..) 50,754 
1909..| 40,506 
1914..} 44,489 
1919. .| 387,446 
1921..| 106,445 
1923..| 62,287 
1925..| 50,224 








$29, 241,087 
25 , 267 ,686 
32,931,156 

597 ,446, 648 

155 , 943,490 
90,719,525 
74,275,019 


$44, 631,642 
40 , 960,378 
49,553,322 

901,731,056 

230,017 , 934 

127,130,731 

109, 369, 326 








“Paid for contract work” deducted. 





Money wage income 
per wage-earner 


Value added 
per wage-earner 





Dollars 


Index 


Dollars 


Index 





576.13 
623.80 
740.21 
1,542.01 
1,465.01 
1,456.48 
1,478.88 





100 879.37 | 100 


108.3 | 1,011.22 
128.5 | 1,113.83 
2,327.37 
254.3 | 2,160.91 
2,041.05 
2,177.63 


267 .6 


252.8 
256.7 














Real wage income 
per wage-earner 


Labor’s share 
in the value added 





Dollars 


Index 


Per cent 


Index 





576.13 
$27.75 
547.90 
631.45 
633.65 
651.96 
650. 63 








100 
91.6 
95.1 

109.6 

110.0 

113.2 

112.9 





SHASsK!OE 


100 
94.2 
101.5 
101.2 
103.5 
109.0 
103.7 


OPO WU 








If we compare the share of Labor 
in this industry with that in the group 


as a whole, we see: 


1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is higher in the industry than 
in the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes of the share 
in the industry go most of the time 
in a different direction from those of 
the share in the industrial group as 
a whole and that the changes are 
smaller in intensity—smaller increases 
and smaller decreases—in the indus- 
try than in the industrial group as a 
whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1909; it increases from 1909 to 
1914. From 1914 to 1919 a negli- 
gible decrease occurs, followed by a 
small increase from 1919 to 1921 
and by a greater increase from 1921 
to 1923, in which latter year the share 
is 9 per cent above the 1904 level. 
A decrease from 1923 to 1925 lowers 
the share to only 3.7 per cent above 
the 1904 level. In the years follow- 
ing 1904 the share is on the average 
2.2 per cent above the 1904 level. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and 
the single industry: 





Industrial 
group 





1909/1914 
1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 


l++it+i 











The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- | 
view is 42.6 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 26.5 points for 














the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share in the industry con- 
cerned with ship and boat building is 
nearly 40 per cent higher than in the 
transportation equipment industry as 
a whole. 

The real wage income of the single 
wage-earner decreases from 1904 to 
1909. It increases from 1909 to 
1923, passing in 1919 the 1904 level. 
From 1923 to 1925 it declines. The 
development equals that in the indus- 
try concerned with the manufacture 
of steam and electric railroad cars,’ 
and we’ may end with the same re- 
marks by which we concluded the text 
to the table for that industry: 

The share of Labor as well as the 
real income of the single wage-earner 
declines from 1923 to 1925.° Or- 
ganized Labor should investigate the 
situation and stop these decreases if 
they should be found unjustifiable. 


The Rubber Industries* 





Number bs Value added 
Year | of wage- | Total wages by manu- 
earners facture 





1904..| 43,873 | $20,084,166 | $68,012,915 
1909..| 49,264 | 25,136,976 | 74,649,536 
1914..| 74,022 | 44,167,402 | 137,959,083 
1919. .| 158,549 | 193,763,089 | 543,872,429 
1921..} 103,273 | 123,612,873 | 327,023,761 
1923..| 137,868 | 182,084,056 | 457,354,866 
1925..| 141,121 | 190,562,920 | 536,573,588 














* The development of Labor’s share during the 
Period 1904-1923 differs. 


8 Although in 1925 there are in this group 
single industries with over 30,000 wage-earners, 
we do not deal with them separately, since their 
development can not be traced back to 1904. 
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Labor’s share 
in the value added 
Year 
° Per cent Index 
ai ‘accigishat elle gute 29.5 100 
SERRE ears 33.7 114.2 
A EE See 32.0 108.5 
Rees eee 35.6 120.7 
RESET Bere 37.8 128.1 
ES eee 39.8 134.9 
EN i ae ese 35.5 120.3 























Value added | Production Prices 
Year’) by manufac. | of goods. | of products. 
Index Index Index 
1909. 100 100 100 
1914. 184.7 153.8 120.1 
1919. 728.3 476.2 152.9 
1921. 437.9 381.0 114.9 
1923. 612.5 622.9 98.3 
1925. 718.5 756.2 95.0 








Labor’s share in the rubber indus- 
tries increases from 1904 to 1909. 
In spite of the decrease from 1909 to 
1914, it is in the latter year still 8.5 
per cent above the 1904 level. From 
1914 to 1923 the share increases con- 
tinuously, reaching its highest level 
with 34.9 per cent above that of 
1904. From 1923 to 1925 the share 
decreases deeply, however, being in 
1925 still 20.3 per cent above the 
1904 level. 

These ups and downs indicate a 
great insecurity of Labor’s share. 
Stabilization is utterly necessary. 

It is highly important to note the 
decrease since 1923. The index of 
production increases materially from 


3 Adequate statistics of production of goods 
and prices of products in the year 1904 are not 
available. 
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1923 to 1925, while the index of 
prices decreases. \ It seems very prob- 
able that Labor’s share decreased be- 
cause wages did not increase corre- 
sponding to increasing production. 
The industry is flourishing and there 
seems to be no reason why Labor’s 
share should decrease. Of course, a 
thorough investigation of the industry 
should be made by Labor before a 
higher share is claimed. Our task 
only is to show Labor that its share 
decreased. 

The money income of the single 
wage-earner during the period under 
review is: 
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The index of the real wage income 
is the following: 


The money wage income is by no 
means high, but it guarantees at least 
an existence. The real wage income 
increases since 1919. The increase 
from 1923 to 1925, however, is very 
small, which supports our opinion, 
based on the development of Labor’s 
share, that since 1923 the situation 
for Labor begins to change from a 
comparatively favorable one to a bad 
one. Investigations from the side of 
Labor seem to be necessary. 





DEPARTMENT 
WORKERS’ "EDUCATION 


THE MATERIAL FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 
IS SUPPLIED FOR 'THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
BY THE WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU oF AMERICA 


WORKERS’ 


EDUCATION AND THE LOS 


ANGELES CONVENTION 


SPENCER MILLER, JR. 


Secretary, Workers Education Bureau of America 


HE! annual convention of the 
T American Federation of La- 

bor—the Parliament of Ameri- 
can Labor—has come to have impor- 
tant external relations with the com- 
munity as well as vital internal rela- 
tions with the problems of American 


wage-earners. With all of its ses- 
sions open to the public this annual 
assembly has become more and more 
an Institute of Labor. As President 
Green expressed it in his closing 
words to the delegates, “there is no 
university in our land that can offer 
such a course in economics as the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
vention the lectures, the ad- 
dresses, the discussion, the subject 
matter dealt with are all of such an 
educational character as to give to all 
who come here and listen and partici- 


pate in our work a new point of 
view and understanding of our great 
undertaking, of our great work.” 
The forty-seventh annual convention 
deserved this characterization judging 
by the number of delegates in attend- 
ance, by the large company of visitors 
present at most if not all of the ses- 
sions, and by the amount of attention 
given to the subject of labor by the 
press, the churches, the bar associa- 
tion, and the other civic and fraternal 
organizations. The community re- 
sponse to this national assembly has 
established a new reputation for Los 
Angeles as regards labor problems. 
The work of the convention itself 
in dealing with its own internal prob- 
lems was either directly or indirectly 
of an educational character. Indi- 
rectly the work of the various com- 
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mittees, the discussions and addresses 
in convention which were had on the 
different important subjects, were by 
nature educational for the impact of 
mind upon mind always brings addi- 
tional light. It is the more direct 
relation, however, of the convention 
to the subject of workers education 
and its advancement in the United 
States that we shall consider in this 
review of the work of the Los An- 
geles convention. 

First of all should be listed the im- 
portant part that the subject of work- 
ers education occupied in the report 
of the Executive Council to this con- 
vention. This report, which is an an- 
nual inventory of the record of the 
American Federation of Labor, num- 
bers among the eight outstanding 
achievements of the year a section 
devoted to educational accomplish- 


ments. Two of these deal specifically 


with workers educational projects 
and the third which discusses the con- 
tribution of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST to the consideration of labor 
problems might very properly be in- 
cluded as a third workers educa- 
tional project: 


Perhaps the outstanding educational 
achievement of the year, states the Execu- 
tive Council’s report, was the Conference 
on the Elimination of Industrial Waste, 
held under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Central Labor Union and the Philadelphia 
Labor College. This was the first con- 
ference under union auspices held to con- 
sider Labor’s interest in its contribution to 
increased productivity. Trade unionists, 
engineers and economists participated in 
the conference. The high merits of the 
papers read in the conference have aroused 
widespread interest among trade unionists 
and employers in this country and abroad. 
Plans are under way for conferences to be 
held in other industrial sections in which 
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the constructive services of the union are to 
be presented and thought turned to the ex- 
tension of these developments. Such fo- 
rums are to be commended as opportunities 
to let wider circles know the achievements 
possible through cooperation of unions and 
management as well as for the stimulus to 
our movement itself. 

The Conference on the Elimination of 
Waste led to consideration of stability of 
employment and the Philadelphia Labor 
College organized a conference on unem- 
ployment and its prevention which was 
held in July. The discussion in this con- 
ference was concerned chiefly with how to 
make employment stable. One of the con- 
structive results of the conference was an 
arrangement by which several Philadelphia 


‘unions will cooperate with the Federation 


in keeping data on hours worked and actual 
earnings. The Federation will compile 
and analyze data which the unions furnish 
and make reports to the unions. The re- 
ports will be helpful in wage negotiations 
as well as in planning to prevent unem- 
ployment. 

Another important service which the 
Workers Education Bureau has rendered 
the American labor movement has been the 
educational development carried on in Pas- 
saic which has served to build up union 
membership by helping workers to under- 
stand the purposes and idealism of union- 
ism. The workers education office in 
Passaic is an organizing center and has 
also helped to win good will for the trade 
union. It has helped draw workers to 
trade unionism and hence to draw them 
away from communism, a special education 
work furnishing most gratifying evidence 
of the value of the educational method as 
an organizing method. 

While the Passaic development is a local 
matter, yet the implications of the indus- 
trial situation concerned have focused at- 
tention on that district for a considerable 
period of time. The possibilities of con- 
structive principles have dramatically been 
made manifest. 


In addition to this reference to 
these workers education projects 
among the outstanding achievements 
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of the year, a section of the report is 
devoted to a more detailed presenta- 
tion of the work of the Workers 
Education Bureau since the last an- 
nual convention with a general ap- 
praisal of this work. With this ap- 
praisal and with the report of the 
work in general the convention was 
invited to render its judgment. 
Second, in point of time, was the 
annual address of the secretary of 
the Bureau to the delegates to the 
convention. It has become a part of 
the practice of the president of the 
Federation each year to invite the 
secretary to deliver an address set- 
ting forth the work of the Bureau in 
assisting and directing the workers 
education movement throughout the 
United States. This speech is an ex- 


pansion of the statement contained in 


the Executive Council Report, and is 
supposed to set forth something of 
the possible service of the Bureau to 
Labor in dealing with some of its 
major workers educational prob- 
lems. Among those cited this year 
by the secretary was the service of 
workers education in reaching the 
young workers. Jt may not be in- 
appropriate to quote from one para- 
graph of this address dealing with 
this problem of the extension of or- 
ganization: 


One of the most promising fields for the 
extension of the organization of labor is 
among the young workers, said the Secre- 
tary. The appeal to youth must be a dif- 
ferent appeal than the appeal to middle 
age. Youth is enthusiastic. It will re- 
spond not to the appeals of middle-age 
comfort, but to the spirit of adventure and 
to idealism. Young workers will join the 
ranks of Labor, as they see in the labor 
movement a great cause, a great humanistic 
effort for unselfish service. That is why, 
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Mr. President, we enroll in our workers 
education movement so many young work- 
ers, because it satisfies the two great 
yearnings of youth—the sense of curiosity 
and the lure of adventure. The Workers 
Education Bureau can be of very definite 
service in reaching young workers with the 
message of Labor’s great cause. 


In the third place, the creation by 
the convention of a Committee on 
Education under the able chairman- 
ship of James P. Noonan, president 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, afforded an opportunity for 
holding open sessions before which 
those who had matters that they 
wished to be acted upon might pre- 
sent their arguments. Of the matters 
so presented the majority dealt with 
the subject of workers education. It 
was added evidence of the vitality of 
these educational projects to the fu- 


_ ture of the labor movement. 


Next, in order, was the convening 
by. the Workers Education Bureau 
of an informal meeting for the repre- 
sentatives of the State Federations of 
Labor, city central bodies and others 
interested, who were in attendance at 
the convention, to discuss some of the 
problems and methods of workers 
education in their localities. Due to 
a conflict with other engagements the 
meeting this year-was not as large as 
formerly, but there was a genuine 
meeting of minds on the subjects 
upon which the Bureau could be of 
assistance to the various organiza- 
tions in developing their local educa- 
tional work. It was very evident at 
this meeting that there is a unanimity 
of opinion on the need for workers 
education in dealing with some of 
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their more important problems, 
whether they deal with legislation or 
general organization. It will be a 
part of the work of the Bureau in the 
next months to prepare such material 
as will be of direct help.to these or- 
ganizations in dealing with their local 
problems. 

Finally, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Education and its adoption 
by the convention was a fitting climax 
to the workers education effort of the 
convention. This report of the com- 
mittee, which was read by its secre- 
tary, Mrs. Florence Hanson, who is 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Federation of Teachers, began with 
the words, “Organization and educa- 
tion are the hope for the advance- 
ment of humanity.” It then makes 
special reference to the outstanding 
educational achievements of the year 
as noted by the Executive Coun@il, and 
then proceeds to a more careful con- 
sideration of the work of the Bureau 
as contained in the report of the 
council. 


The Workers Education Bureau has be- 
come, it begins, such an important part of 
the educational activity of the American 
Federation of Labor that your committee 
feels that further endorsement is hardly 
necessary. The Bureau has been a most 
effective and efficient agency for the pro- 
motion of workers education in the United 
States; it has won its support by the merits 
of its service. It has been prompt to recog- 
nize its mistakes during its pioneer period 
and willing to make necessary correction. 
We again commend the Bureau for its con- 
structive and valuable aid in furtherance 
of the educational program of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


The report then turns to the first 
of the important recommendations 
made by the Executive Council that 
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the constitution of the Bureau be 
amended so as to limit membership on 
the Executive Committee of the Bu- 
reau to representatives of supporting 
national and international organiza- 
tions and the American Federation 
of Labor to provide for a more re- 
sponsible executive committee. Upon 
this subject the committee reported as 
follows: 


The suggestion of the Executive Coun- 
cil that the executive committee of the 
Workers Education Bureau be so changed 
as to give more responsible direction to sup- 
porting national and international unions 
and the American Federation of Labor is 
a wise suggestion. We approve of it. It 
is a recommendation by our Executive 
Council to the executive committee of the 
Workers Education Bureau. We inter- 
pret this recommendation to represent an 
added expression of interest and belief in 
the great service of this Bureau to the fu- 
ture of our labor movement and a desire 
to be a more vital part of it. We do not 
understand that this suggestion represents 
any want of confidence in the contribution 
of state federations of labor, central bodies 
and local unions in the administration of 
this program. We believe in their impor- 
tant part in the development of this educa- 
tional program. 

We recommend, therefore, to this con+ 
vention the adoption of this suggestion of 
the Executive Council and urge a more 
active affiliation and responsible coopera- 
tion by the other units of the American 
Federation of Labor in the development of 
this important movement. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


For the Bureau this recommenda- 
tion will present a constitutional and 
an educational program. It will ne- 
cessitate the development of some 
type of national council of workers 
educational enterprises that can co- 
operate closely with the. executive 
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committee of the Bureau, so that the 
constructive suggestions from these 
centers on the subject of workers 
education can be given due considera- 
tion by the executive committee. 
This should not prove to be a difficult 
task if approached in an open-minded 
way and with the desire to find some 
accommodation to the suggestions of 
the Executive Council as ratified by 
the Committee on Education and 
adopted by the convention. 

The subject of week-end confer- 
ences received the emphatic endorse- 
ment of the committee as a “new and 
important method of securing impor- 
tant facts and of developing the tech- 
nique of industrial relations.” The 
committee further approved of the 
plan of the Bureau to hold such con- 
ferences in different parts of the coun- 
try during the coming year, and rec- 
ommended that “all national, inter- 
national and state federations and cen- 
tral labor bodies lend all possible as- 
sistance in making these conferences 
a success and thereby of the greatest 
service to the members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor.” This en- 
dorsement and recommendation was 
unanimously adopted by the conven- 
tion. In somewhat similar vein was 
the report on the growth of summer 
schools and labor institutes during 
the past year presented to the dele- 
gates. It commended the utilization 
of unused colleg: plants for summer 
schools under representative workers 
educational committees, and _ con- 
cluded its report on labor institutes 
in the following words, with specific 
reference to the Bureau: 

The holding of labor institutes of shorter 


duration to discuss problems of current in- 
terest to individual unions or groups of 
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unions may be a most useful method of 
stock-taking on union progress. They 
should prove to be a most valuable way of 
formulating or developing new methods 
for labor. 

Your committee recommends to this con- 
vention that they record their approval of 
the general purpose of such summer schools 
and labor institutes for wage-earners when 
conducted under the auspices of the Work- 
ers Education Bureau. 


The work in Passaic, to which the 
Executive Council made apprecia- 
tive reference, was also incorpor- 
ated in the report of the committee 
on education, and their recommenda- 
tion that the convention go on record 
as endorsing this achievement found 
unanimous favor. Likewise _ its 
briefer report on the research de- 
partment of the ,Bureau was favor- 
ably commended and unions and study 
classes were urged to make “the 
widest use of its facilities.” 

The action taken at the fifth na- 
tional convention of the Bureau in 
Boston last April was passed without 
dissent, and the use of the public li- 
brary for the convention of the Bu- 
reau was especially noted. On the 
matter of text-books in the Workers’ 
Bookshelf, however, the committee 
gave careful consideration to certain 
criticisms that developed on the con- 
tent of one or two of the books. It 
recognized the difficulty of securing at 
all times the type of editorial com- 
ment that was necessary in advance of 
publication. ’ To provide some ade- 
quate assurance that this would be 
provided for in the future, the recom- 
mendation of the committee was pre- 
sented to the convention and adopted 
in the following words: 


Your committee, therefore, desires to 
recommend that in the future all books to 
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be published in the Workers’ Bookshelf that 
deal with trade-union problems receive 
the benefit of careful editorial reading by 
competent representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor, and we also urge all 
trade-unionists who read these books to 
make such constructive suggestions as they 
think will be helpful to the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau. We believe in the value 
of such a bookshelf and we request the co- 
operation of the movement in making this 
of the greatest service to our membership. 


The concluding report of the com- 
mittee on workers education, with 
the exception of a resolution about 
regional directors on which it could 
not find agreement with the method 
proposed, dealt with the question of 
affiliation of unions and centers with 
the Bureau and its importance to the 
extension to the movement. It added 
the weight of its own support to a 
proposal that the 


Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be authorized again to appeal 
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to all national and international unions, 
state federations, central bodies and local 
unions to undertake active affiliation with 
and support of the Workers Education 
Bureau, so that the Bureau can be of maxi- 
mum service to the American labor move- 
ment. 


And the delegates to the conven- 
tion added their unanimous endorse- 
ment to this recommendation by the 
committee. 

However the significancé of the Los 
Angeles Convention in the progress 
of American workers education is 
not to be measured by such a record 
of reports adopted and plans ap- 
proved, but in the evidences that are 
growing manifest from year to year 
that American labor is more and more 
relying upon education and research 
as methods of dealing with its prob- 
lems. Toward the achievement of 
that method the convention in Los 
Angeles will take an important part. 


WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU 
Pau W. 


Field Representative, 


OUNTLESS stories and news- 
paper items have been written 
about Passaic and its great tex- 

tile strike of 1926. People all over 
the country were interested in the 
Passaic situation. Nearly a million 
dollars was contributed during the 
strike for relief. Irresponsible lead- 
ership capitalized the strike as a great 
achievement for radical theory; Pas- 
saic is still being pointed out by the 


FULLER 


Passaic, New Jersey 


same leaders outside of the real labor 
movement as a grand success. 

The truth is that it was the United 
Textile Workers of America and the 
American Federation of Labor who 
brought about a settlement and estab- 
lished order out of the existing chaotic 
condition. 

At the request of the United Tex- 
tile Workers, the Workers Educa- 


tion Bureau made a survey of the 
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situation with the conclusion, educa- 
tion would be an aid in solving the 
intricate problem existing in Passaic. 

In February, 1927, I was assigned 
Director of Workers Education un- 
der the auspices of the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau for the United Textile 
Workers of America. 

During the first month my endeav- 
ors to organize classes were futile. 
My attempts were met with not only 
suspicion but opposition. Without co- 
operation from the local leadership, 
the rank and file were only suspicious 
of our efforts. It was only with the 
aid of Mr. James Starr, vice presi- 
dent of the United Textile Workers, 
that I did get a hearing and was per- 
mitted to speak at their mass meet- 
ings. All the officials of the United 


Textile Workers cooperated in every 
way in order to establish education 


among the workers. 

In the early part of March, I had 
interested quite a number in becom- 
ing students, approximately 170 were 
enrolled in four classes studying ‘“‘His- 
tory of the American Labor Move- 
ment,” ‘Parliamentary Law” and 
“English.” These subjects were most 
essential to the immediate needs of 
the workers. By means of the classes 
and the educational mass meetings, we 
succeeded in winning the confidence 
gradually of most of the workers. 

With the results that during the 
week of July 1: to 17, we held a 
Labor Chautauqua that was attended 
nightly by 1,500 persons, who for 
seven consecutive evenings jammed 
the high school auditorium to listen 
to our speakers on trade union prob- 
lems and urging the building up of 
the United Textile Workers and all 


trade unions. 
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The success of this gala week was 
brought about by the cooperation of 
every trade union in the city. Each 
local had been visited and their aid 
solicited during the organization of 
plans for the Labor Chautauqua. The 
Passaic Trades and Labor Council 
with Robert Barkley as its president 
took the lead in morally assisting our 
program. Permits were secured from 
the city officials for street meetings at 
the mil] gates; through the medium of 
the Federal Council of Churches, the 
local ministerial association were in- 
terested and urged cooperation of its 
church membership. Thus not only 
the textile workers and trade union- 
ists were aroused to the value of 
American Federation of Labor op- 
position to communistic propaganda 
but the community outside the labor 
movement was convinced of the need 
of trade unionism as a real need to 
the city. 

The Labor Chautauqua inspired the 
interest of the United Textile Work- 
ers membership as well as other 
crafts. Classes were continued dur- 
ing the summer months. A new class 
in naturalization was a splendid suc- 
cess in showing the students that 
American institutions are sound and 
constructive to human welfare. 

In addition, to our program in Pas- 
saic we are now arranging for a Chau- 
tauqua in Paterson. We find the 
unions and individual workers re- 
sponding splendidly and expect to 
have as great a success there. 

Workers in both Passaic and Pater- 
son are asking for classes in various 
subjects to be conducted by the Work- 
ers Education Bureau. If the work 
can be carried on for another year the 
rebuilding and strengthening of trade 
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unionism with a new interest and 
spirit of cooperation is assured. 

Passaic and Paterson are two cities 
that have been stirred by spectacular 
strikes, but without a constructive 
form of organization have left most 
of the workers in a state of apathy 
and indifference toward trade union 
activity. 

It is workers education rightly ap- 
plied in the language of the workers 
that bring results in cleaning up the 
wreck and placing a new hope in their 
lives through the teaching of a mes- 
sage of real trade unionism. 

Workers education is also a means 
of getting more cooperation from 
the general public and the manufac- 
turers through a better understanding 
of the policies and principles of the 
trade union movement. 
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The most serious impediment in 
our program of education and or- 
ganization, especially in Passaic after 
the strike, has been the problem of 
unemployment. Many workers have 
not affliated with their unions, or 
have been fearful of having their af- 
filiation known when working with 
non-union persons, believing that they 
would be discriminated against for 
their union interest. 

If .our program of education in- 
cluding classes, mass meetings and 
labor chautauquas can be continued 
the possibilities of a strong labor 
movement here are inevitable. Work- 
ers education will accomplish this end, 
for it is the kind of education that de- 
velops an intelligent membership. 


THE BARNARD SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
WOMEN WORKERS IN INDUSTRY 


ERNESTINE L. FRIEDMANN 


EW YORK CITY, with two 
N of the largest universities, 

many colleges, extension de- 
partments, and vocational training 
schools, has for years been famous as 
an educational center. None of these 
institutions has in the past, however, 
offered courses adapted to the needs 
of industrial workers who feel the 
call of industrial democracy and de- 
sire that opportunity to study which 
will hasten its reality. Such courses 
offering advanced material with a 
simplified method of teaching, courses 
which take into account the students’ 


interests and experiences in industry, 
were not to be found in New York 
summer schools until this year. 

Ever since the Bryn Mawr Sum- 
mer School for Women Workers 
started, Miss Virginia Gildersleeve, 
the Dean of Barnard College, has 
had the desire to see the Barnard Col- 
lege classrooms, which have never 
been used in the summer, utilized by 
industrial workers of New York City. 
Early last spring she expressed this 
hope to Miss Hilda W. Smith, Chair- 
man of the Board for Resident Sum- 
mer Schools for Women Workers in 
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Industry, and after consulting Mr. A. 
J. Muste of Brookwood, Miss Fannia 
Cohn, educational secretary of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Work- 
ers, Mr. Abraham Lefkowitz, educa- 
tional chairman of the New York 
Central Labor Union, Mr. Spencer 
Miller, Jr., secretary of the Workers 
Education Bureau, and others, a com- 
mittee was appointed and a plan for 
such a school was developed. 

The Barnard Sumnter School for 
Women Workers in Industry was nat- 
urally held under the auspices of the 
summer session of Columbia Univer- 
sity, the director of which, Dr. John 
Coss, served as a member of the Bar- 
nard Summer School Committee. 
This committee, with Dean Gilder- 
sleeve as its chairman, was composed 
of two representatives of Columbia 
University, three representatives of 
Barnard College, and five New York 
City industrial workers, students in 
former summers of the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School. 

The unique feature of the Barnard 
School, wherein it differs from Bryn 
Mawr and the other two summer 
schools at Wisconsin and Sweet Briar, 
* Virginia, is the fact that it is a non- 
resident school. The committee 
thought that this would make it possi- 
ble to conduct the school on a moder- 
ate budget, and enable workers in 
time to raise some proportion of the 
scholarship fund themselves. It was 
believed also that a city school would 
serve workers who, though unable to 
leave home because of family respon- 
sibilities, might arrange to study if an 
accessible non-resident school were 
provided. As the Bryn Mawr school 
can never accept all the workers who 
apply from New York City, because 
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of its policy of keeping district and 
trade quotas in recruiting, it seemed 
possible that many well-qualified can- 
didates might be interested to attend 
a local school. Such a school might 
in addition serve as a goal to the 
thousands of workers who study in 
evening labor classes provided each 
winter by various trade unions or 
workers’ education groups in the city. 

At first the committee feared that 
home duties or the offer of a job by 
the boss might interrupt the work of 
the school and make it necessary for 
students to withdraw during the sum- 
mer. This fear proved groundless. 
Every day during the seven weeks’ 
term, from every Borough of New 
York City, came twenty-six student 
workers, using Staten Island ferries, 
Bronx subways, the Queens elevated 
railroad, Amsterdam Avenue trolleys 
The work 
of the school began at eight-thirty in 
the morning, and at nine-thirty at 
night the students were still to be 
found bending over books and papers. 
Each student had an individual, spa- 
cious desk in the quiet Barnard Li- 
brary, which was reserved for the ex- 
clusive use of the labor school. Even 
during the very hot weather, the in- 
terest and the eagerness of the stu- 
dents was such that they hardly 
missed a day’s attendance. 

It was a great help to the students 
to have luncheon and supper included 
in the school plan, and furnished by 
the Barnard cafeteria, run in connec- 
tion with the Columbia summer ses- 
sion. A separate private dining room 
was provided for the school. An- 
other pleasant break in the program 
of steady work was afforded at tea 
time in the middle of the afternoon. 
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Even during these periods of relaxa- 
tion, however, discussion went on. 
Twice a week during tea time Miss 
Lucile Kohn, an economics tutor, led 
discussion on current events. The 
Disarmament Conference, the min- 
ers’ strike, the execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, the Chinese situation, 
Mexican relations, the English Trade 
Union Bill, the abolition of the 
House of Lords, the break between 
England and Russia, Mussolini’s -la- 
bor bill, the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion, and the New York subway situ- 
ation were all topics for discussion, 
and were followed with intense inter- 
est during the summer by all the stu- 
dents. At other times outside speak- 
ers were invited to present subjects of 
special interest, usually in the field 
of workers’ education. Miss Rose 


Schneidermann, Mr. A. J. Muste, 


and Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., were 
among these speakers. 

The twenty-six students in the 
school represented the largest New 
York industries—the garment, milli- 
nery, upholstery, electrical and wait- 


ress’ trades. Two-thirds of the stu- 
dents belonged to trade organizations, 
and many attended the regular meet- 
ings of their unions during the school 
session, thus keeping in touch with 
trade conditions. Every branch of 
the labor movement and at least 
twelve locals were represented in the 
school. Certain facts characteristic 
of New York City were reflected in 
the group. In the first place, only 
four girls were American born, for 
even the two negro students hap- 
pened to have come from Jamaica 
and Bermuda. All the other foreign- 
born workers came from Russia, Po- 
land, Rumania, Czechoslovakia or 
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Germany in the years just before the 
Great War, or since. Of the Amer- 
ican‘born, the nationality backgrounds 
were Russian, Scotch and Italian. 
Other facts characteristic of city 
workers who desire such courses were 
the high degree of intelligence in the 
group, the breadth of contact and the 
extent of general knowledge. The 
provincialism of small-town and coun- 
try life was never apparent. 

On the other hand, the language 
difficulties of the students were very 
serious. Most of them had attended 
English classes, but in their work the 
students had been continually with 
those who spoke English little better 
than themselves. One student com- 
plained that although she always 
spoke English she worked among 
Italian girls “who insisted that her 
broken English be of the Italian 
flavor.” The general health stand- 
ard of the students was also very low. 
It was evident that they were among 
the crowded ranks of a cruelly com- 
petitive labor market—the human 
commodity called “hands” exploited 
in the highly unstandardized indus- 
tries of a large city. Also, migration 
from foreign countries during years - 
of political and economic upheaval 
had brought to many students and 
their families mental distress and 
great physical privation. 

The homogeneity of a_ student 
group possessing a common. back- 
ground illuminated many problems 
which arose in the process of adjust- 
ment to each other and to the school. 
Although as individuals they repre- 
sented strong and varied types, the 
ideas and opinions they expressed 
were drawn from experiences which 
had many elements in common. 
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Added to this advantage was the fact 
that the workers did not have to un- 
dergo the adjustment to dormitory 
life and new conditions of living. 
Coming from their own homes, they 
could learn how to be students in the 
old environment. Almost every stu- 
dent at some time during the term 
spoke enthusiastically of this non- 
resident feature, even the three stu- 
dents who had in previous years en- 
joyed the beautiful Bryn Mawr cam- 
pus. The Barnard plan pleased them 
because it seemed more possible for 
city workers and more natural than 
going away to school. “I can plan to 
do this again,” one student said. “It 
will be easier to continue next winter 
for my family now respect my desire 
to study and do not make unneces- 
sary demands.” Another remarked, 


“When I go home every day I tell my 


mother what I have learned.” Other 
students said, ‘““The school will flow 
into the New York evening classes. 
We need never stop learning.” 

The educational task of the school 
faculty was therefore an interesting 
and stimulating one. The courses of- 
fered for every student were eco- 
nomics, English and _ elementary 
science. Those who had had previ- 
ous work in economics formed a spe- 
cial seminar group. In this section, 
the following questions or projects 
were chosen by individual students: 
a Jewish and a Negro student, chose 
to work on “Race Prejudice in the 
Labor Movement”’; two students who 
desired a better understanding of 
the recent split among the New 
York garment workers took ‘The 
Labor Movement, Whither?” An- 
other student did an admirable piece 
of research on “unemployment” and 
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was sent by the summer school to the 
Unemployment Conference at Bryn 
Mawr, to round out her experience 
and test the knowledge she had 
gained. Another topic was “The sig- 
nificance of the separation of owner- 
ship and management,” especially 
analyzing recent developments in em- 
ployee stock ownership and the shop 
committee or company union move- 
ment. Other students chose “A 
worker’s definition of industrial de- 
mocracy,” and “The cost of living 
and the unstable dollar.” Reports on 
the work of each student were from 
time to time put in the hands of the 
whole group, and read before the 
seminar hours, which were then given 
entirely to discussion, led by those 
students responsible for the reports. 
The quality of the work accomplished 
showed excellent ability in this group; 
the spirit was scientific, and revealed 
the deep interest and unflinching de- 
termination of the students. 

The introductory economics course, 
“The worker in modern industrial 
society,” was no less productive of 
clear thinking and initiative on the 
part of the elementary students. The 
science course, which examined man’s 
relation to his natural environment 
and dwelt especially on his control of 
the sources of power, was also taken 
by most of the students. Tutors in 
the economics and science depart- 
ments helped individual students with 
composition work and expression in 
English. In the evenings the whole 
school enjoyed an informal hour of 
literature, discussing Shakespeare’s 
“King Lear” and “Henry the Fourth.” 
Both these dramas, full of the emo- 
tions and experiences of life, called 
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forth the sympathetic and enthusi- 
astic response of the students. On 
every Friday a trip was planned for 
practical observation in connection- 
with different phases of the classroom 
work. These trips included the Stock 
Exchange, the Palisades and Bronx 
Park (for plants, trees and ani- 
mals), and the Metropolitan Art Mu- 
‘seum for the study of special objects 
of interest to all classes. Undergrad- 
uate students of Barnard College in- 
troduced the summer school students 
to tennis and tenakoit. Once a week 
there was a special hour of instruction 
in singing folk songs and labor songs, 
besides much informal singing at 
school parties. 

At the close of the school session 
students and faculty were so con- 
vinced of its success that a recom- 


mendation was passed at a school 
meeting to ask the committee to con- 


tinue the experiment. The students 
believed that the number recruited 
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for the school could be increased to 
fifty another year. In the hope that 
this may be possible, representatives 
were elected from students and fac- 
ulty to become part of a permanent 
committee. The students also 
formed an alumnae association, 
through which they intend to work 
with the New York group of Bryn 
Mawr students on winter classes, in 
continuing studies of last summer. 
Although ‘there was great regret on 
August thirteenth that the summer 
school was ended, there was also re- 
joicing over the fact that city sum- 
mer schoo] for workers need not scat- 
ter, but can continue as a unified stu- 
dent group in a study program. A 
new challenge is given to the labor 
movement when a group with such 
solidarity of purpose turns to it for 
education of the type that will meet 
the needs of these workers and give 
expression to their interests and ini- 
tiative. 


SIESTA 


By Mary Atice OcdEN 


Cattle at rest in the meadows, 
Brooks purling low as they sweep, 
Birds flying far o’er the woodland, 
Leaves dropping down on the steep. 


Out in the shorn fields the cricket 
Calling the minstrels to place; 

Locusts shrill high on the treble, 
Grasshoppers strum on the bass. 


Boy Autumn peers in at the threshold 
Roguishly poised for a leap, 

With finger on lips signals Summer, 
“Come softly! Mother’s asleep!” 





Necro Lasor IN THE UNITED States, by 
Charles H. Wesley. Published by The 
Vanguard Press, Inc., 80 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 343 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Reviewed by Thomas L. Dabney. 


OOKS dealing with the Negro in 
America have never contained suffi- 
cient material on the economic forces under- 
lying the American race problem. Nor 
have historians given sufficient attention to 
the Negro as a worker. Since the war, 


however, several articles have appeared deal- 
ing with current problems of the Negro as 
a worker. The most illuminating and val- 
uable articles in this field are those by 
Abram L. Harris, Jr., Charles S$. Johnson, 


and A. Philip Randolph. 

The unprecedented migration of Negroes 
from the South, in response to the demands 
and opportunities for more labor during the 
war, precipitated many problems directly 
affecting Negro labor. As a result of this, 
public attention during and following the 
war was directed to the problems of Negro 
labor. Students of economics, trade union- 
ists and progressive Negro leaders began to 
study Negro labor. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there was very little reliable and valu- 
able material available for use. 

In view of these facts “Negro Labor in 
the United States,” by Charles H. Wesley, 
professor at Howard University, comes to 
fill an urgent and immediate need as regards 
the problems of Negro labor.’ A careful 
and thorough study of its theme, this mono- 
graph throws a flood of light on one of the 
most important factors in the economic 
development of America. It is a compre- 
hensive and detailed survey of Negro labor 
in the United States from 1850 to 1925. 
The author traces the various movements 
affecting Negro labor from the advent of 
industrialism in the South, undermining the 


old slave system, to the present position of 
Negro labor, which he aptly terms “on the 
threshold of modern industry.” 

In 1850, as the author shows, Negro 
labor was confined almost exclusively to the 
agricultural south in the cultivation of the 
four main crops of the slave system: cotton, 
tobacco, sugar, and rice. But even as slaves, 
Negro labor was a menace to the interests 
of white labor. When emancipation came 
as a result of the triumph of industry over 
agriculture, Negro labor was only physically 
freed. More direct competition ensued be- 
tween Negro labor and white labor. The 
slow process of racial emancipation from the 
soil intensified the race problem in the 
industrial field. Curious notions gained 
currency as Negro labor shifted from ag- 
riculture to industry. Some Southerners 
claimed that the Negro was fit only for 
farm labor; others declared the Negro a 
lazy and shiftless race; while many white 
workers held that the Negro’s natural low 
standard of living would keep wages low 
once he entered industry in large numbers. 

Meantime, Negro labor forced its way 
into industry and began to demand better 
jobs and entrance into the skilled trades. 
Schools were established to furnish’ indus- 
trial training for Negro labor. Negro labor 
began to organize to protect its own in- 
terests as a racial group. 

Early organizing work among Negro 
labor, however, yielded no permanent re- 
sults. These attempts were frustated by 
unwise affiliations in politics, racial com- 
plications, and dishonest or incompetent 
leadership. Recent developments, however, 
seem more promising. With the steady 
gains made by Negro labor in the skilled 
trades, the foundation is being laid for more 
enduring and successful organizing work 
among the race. In the long run, however, 
both Negro labor and white labor will fail 
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unless they conscientiously cooperate with 
each other for their common interests. 

In the study of Negro labor as a com- 
ponent part of the American working class 
Professor Wesley’s book will be of invalu- 
able help. Aside from the array of facts in 
each of the ten chapters, fhere are bibliog- 
raphies, appendices, and statistics covering 
practically every phase of Negro Labor. 
Although the book is scientifically written, 
it is very readable and intensely interesting 
from cover to cover. 


Tue Fascist DicTatorsHiP IN ITALY, by 
Professor Gaetano Salvemini. Reviewed 


by William English Walling. 


MERICA, like every other democratic 
nation, has to fight Fascism—just as 
it has to fight Bolshevism. For Fascism, 
like Bolshevism, sends money stolen from 
the pauper population of the homeland to 
spread its reactionary doctrines in this 
country. 
Fascism, like Bolshevism, stands openly 
and unashamed for imperialism and autoc- 


racy, and against democracy and liberty. 
But our Mellons and Garys and Lamonts 
and Nicholas Murray Butlers and other 
financial and political magnates who praise 
Mussolini to the skies contend that Fascism 
has counterbalancing virtues which should 


appeal to the American people. Otto H. 
Kahn has even said that he “worships at 
the shrine of greatness” and that Mussolini 
is among the great. We know that 
Kahn’s firm, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
Lamont’s firm, Pierpont Morgan & Co., 
have loaned money to bolster up Mussolini 
and so we must admit that he has virtues 
that appeal to our money lords. But what 
are his virtues (if any) that can be honestly 
recommended to the American people? 
What has Fascism done for (or to) the 
Italian people? 

Professor Salvemini has answered these 
questions to the entire satisfaction of all the 
intelligent and fair-minded public of Great 
Britain and the United States who have 
given him a hearing, and now he is publish- 
ing two volumes which give conclusive evi- 
dence as to just what Mussolini and Fas- 
cism stand for. 
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To President Butler, who has spoken of 
Fascism as having accomplished “a silent 
and bloodless revolution,” Salvemini shows 
that it was established by a brutal and 
bloody civil war. To the capitalists he 


_ shows that there has been a slower develop- 


ment of “efficiency” in Fascist Italy than in 
other countries, that this development was 
beginning before Fascism was introduced 
and would surely have continued without 
Fascism. To the general public, which has 
swallowed some of the more plausible parts 
of the stupendous and persistent Fascist 
propaganda, Salvemini shows that Fascism 
did not rid Italy of Bolshevism and was 
not produced as a natural (and justifiable) 
reaction against Bolshevism. 

What then was the origin of Fascism? 
Salvemini’s book is the first to give us a 
complete and wholly satisfactory answer. 

It is well-known that before the Euro- 
pean war Mussolini was a revolutionary 
internationalist and Socialist. After the 
war started he at first took Lenine’s view 
that it could be used to overturn all gov- 
ernments and to bring on an international 
revolution. Later Mussolini supported the 
war and its termination found him no 
longer an internationalist but an aggressive 
and violent nationalist—though he retained 
his revolutionary Socialism and that doc- 
trine marked Fascism all throughout its 
earliest phase (1919-1920). 

But Mussolini soon found that Italian 
labor, led by d’Aragona and the so-called 
moderate Socialists, would pay no atten- 
tion to his new nationalism, while the 
younger “intellectuals” outside the labor 
movement, though greedily devouring his 
new-style nationalism, would have none of 
his revolutionary Socialism. So he dropped 
his radicalism. 

Having been turned down by Italian 
labor, then, Mussolini and the Fascists ap- 
peared in their second role, as nationalists 
pure and simple, without any social doc- 
trine. These new nationalists, however, 
as long as they were isolated, remained 
idealists, no matter how perverted and 
fanatical their idealism might be. But they 
were not permitted to remain long in isola- 
tion. Their ardent nationalism, their initia- 
tive and their aggressive and violent tem- 
per made them precisely the tools that were 
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needed by reaction. They were taken up 
by the army, which needed “white guards” 
to use against labor, by the Government of 
Giolitti and Bonomi, which gave them 
police protection in the use of violence 
against the radical and popular parties (of 
which the Bolshevists were only one among 
half a dozen), by capitalists who used them 
against ‘strikers, by shop-keepers who em- 
ployed them against cooperatives, by “citi- 
zens alliance” middle class groups who used 
them against the unions. The new recruits 
which Fascism gathered in this third phase 
soon provided it with a social doctrine to 
add to its nationalism, militarism and im- 
perialism, namely, the doctrine of Reaction. 
Within two years, between 1920 and 1922, 
the Fascists and Mussolini had reversed 
their social position exactly 100 per cent. 
They had started out for nationalism, labor, 
and progress. They turned to nationalism, 
reaction, and finance. 

The Italian middle-class was not aroused 
and led against Bolshevism by Mussolini. 
Mussolini was hurled against Bolshevism, 
as well as liberalism and democracy, by the 
Italian middle class. Fascism was not (1) a 
reaction against Italian labor’s foolish and 
soon rescinded seizure of the workshops in 
1920, which Fascism actually favored, nor 
(2) against Bolshevism, which never men- 
aced Italy nor controlled Italian labor, 
though the leaders of Italian labor, like 
those of British labor, did give Bolshevism 
far too much lip-service, to Italian labor’s 
grievous damage. 

Mussolini’s original strength had come 
from the wave of true Italian patriotism 
that arose after the spectacular and dis- 
graceful military defeat admittedly brought 
about by Bolshevist and defeatist propa- 
ganda at Caporetto in 1917. Ardent anti- 
defeatist nationalism, inspired by revolu- 
tionary social idealism and without a trace 
of reaction—such was the original impetus 
of this strange but remarkable movement. 
The degeneration of Fascism into a social 
plague and a world menace came only after 
it was taken up and absorbed by the rising 
tide of reaction. 

Fascists differ from other reactionaries 
only in this, that they carried over into the 
reactionary camp enough of the original 
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laborite and revolutionary fire to give 
Italian reaction the audacity to attack 
progressive ideas and institutions that had 
not been questioned for generations—an 
attack for which the Italian financial mag- 
nates, counterparts of Kahn and Lamont 
and Mellon, would have had neither the 
courage nor the initiative without the new 
recruits, the new weapons, and the new 
tactics brought to them by Mussolini. 
Nothing so serves the purpose of reaction 
as ideals or an idealist movement that can 
be perverted to its use. 

Salvemini’s present and forthcoming vol- 
ume will undoubtedly serve as the best 
available war manuals in the uncompromis- 
ing struggle against Fascism that lies before 
the American labor movement. They cover 
every vital phase of the Mussolini despot- 
ism, political, economic, labor union, and 
international. And they are written from 
a thoroughly liberal though not from a 
radical point of view. 


Tue Livinc Constitution, by Howard 
Lee McBain. Published by the Work- 
ers Education Bureau Press, New York, 
1927. Price 75 cents in paper; $1.50 
in cloth. Reviewed by Harold A. Faulk- 
ner. 

THOSE of us whose experience goes 
back to the first decade of the present 


century vividly remember the almost uni- 
versal interest then prevalent in politics and 


constitutional problems. In tliat memora- 
ble decade there was a wide spread feeling 
that the government had largely escaped 
from popular control and that the consti- 
tution was in sad need of modernization. 
Led by such statesmen as Roosevelt and . 
La Follette, democratic innovations of the 
type of the initiative, the referendum and 
the preferential primary gained wide ac- 
ceptance in the states and two notable 
amendments to the constitution—the sev- 
enteenth and nineteenth—were eventually 
incorporated in the Federal framework of 
our government. 

The third decade of the century finds 
this earlier interest in politics quiescent on 
the part of the great mass of the people. 
This is unfortunate. Even more unfor- 
tunate, however, is the ghastly attempt 
being made at the present time by various 
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“patriotic” propaganda organizations to 
kill any incipient interest in political science 
by spreading the fallacious doctrine that 
whatever is political is right, and that 
the Lord God of Hosts went out of his 
way to give to his favorite children, the 
American people, institutions of unheard of 
perfectability. 

It is, therefore, exceedingly fortunate 
that at this particular moment the Work- 
ers Education Bureau has induced Pro- 
fessor McBain, a leading authority on 
American politics and government, to con- 
tribute a volume on the Federal constitu- 
tion and how it works in actual practice. 
Satiated to desperation on the one hand by 
the indescriminate and biased attacks of 
certain radicals upon our political institu- 
tions, and on the other by the sickly sugared 


laudations of equally biased propagandists, — 


the reviewer has read McBain’s book with 
a sense of cool and refreshing relief. At 
last, compressed in small space, attractively 
printed, and interestingly written, a key 
has been provided which should open the 
way to an intelligent comprehension of our 
Federal government. 

After a preliminary chapter on written 
constitutions, the author follows with chap- 
ters on the Federal system, the bill of 
rights, the presidential system, checks and 
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Published by the Workers Education Bureau 


Trave UNIONISM 
A Short History of the American Labor 
Movement, by Mary Beard (revised 
edition), 1926. Paper, 75¢; cloth, 
$1.50. 

A brief but moving record of the 
role of organized labor in American 
history. 

Readings in Trade Unionism, by David 
J. Saposs, 1926. Cloth, $2. 

Extracts from official publications 
of A. F. of L. and addresses of labor 
leaders on aims and purposes of unions, 
how they carry out these purposes, 
services of unions to their members, 

labor and politics, labor and the state. 
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balances, the representative system and ju- 
dicial control. Those chapters, it should 
be emphasized, are not mere elementary 
descriptions of the process by which the 
government works; they deal likewise with 
conflicting theories regarding political in- 
stitutions and the underlying philosophy. 
They also give an historical perspective and 
an invaluable comparison with constitu- 
tional developments in other nations. The 
author knows of no book which so eff- 
ciently and intelligently explodes so many 
popular misconceptions as McBain’s vol- 
ume. The hand of a master is seen on 
every page. 

Although the reviewer in general agrees 
with Professor McBain in the latter’s in- 
terpretation and point of view, he suspects 
that the incisiveness of the style may an- 
tagonize some. Furthermore, even the 
author’s brilliant exposition does not save 
some passages from being a little over the 
head of the elementary reader. This, how- 
ever, may not in the end prove unfortunate. 
McBain’s volume is a notable achievement 
and the Workers Education Bureau is to 
be congratulated on the brilliancy and 
soundness of the first volume in its new 
series, and on the high standard of book- 
making attained through the services of 
Mr. E. V. Connett. 


The Voluntary Basis of Trade Union- 
ism, by Samuel Gompers, 1924. Pam- 
phlet, 10¢. 

Samuel Gompers’ address at EI 
Paso: his creed for American labor. 


An Outline of the American Labor 
Movement, by Leo Wolman, 1925. 
Pamphlet, 25¢. 

A short outline history of Ameri- 
can Labor. 


The American Federation of Labor, by 
Matthew Woll, 1925. Pamphlet, 
10¢. 
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A brief but valuable statement of 
the principles underlying the A. F. of 
L., the unions belonging to it, and 
how it operates. 


Outline of the British Labor Movement, 
by G. D. H. Cole, 1922. Pamphlet, 
10¢. 

History and present position of La- 
bor in Great Britain. 


LABOR AND HIstTory 


American Labor and American Democ- 
racy, by William English Walling, 
1926. 2 Vols., $1.50. 

A semi-official explanation of the 
manner in which the American Labor 
movement has developed a philosophy, 
policy and program which is character- 
istically American and yet fundamen- 


tally labor. 


The Living Constitution, by Howard 
Lee McBain, 1927. Paper, 75¢; cloth, 
$1.50. 

An interesting and readable descrip- 
tion of the American system of gov- 
ernment and its relation to the rights 
of the individual citizen. 


Outline of the Social and Political His- 
tory of the United States, by H. J. 
Carman, 1923. Pamphlet, 10¢. 


Some IMPoRTANT PROBLEMS 


The Tragedy of Waste, by Stuart Chase, 
1925. 75¢. 

Facts about the enormous wastes in 
producing and selling the goods that 
supply our economic needs. Reads 
like a novel. 


Workmen’s Compensation, by Thomas 
J. Donnelly, 1926. Pamphlet, 10¢. 
Why compensation is needed, the 
chief features of a compensation law, 
prevention of accidents, etc. 


Child Labor, by William Green, 1925. 
Pamphlet, 10¢. 
The child labor problem, why a 


constitutional amendment is needed to 


protect children, answers to questions 
about the amendment. 


Primer of Housing, by Arthur C. Hol- 
den, 1927. Pamphlet, 35¢. 

The different costs that make up 

the price we pay for a home. Essen- 

tial facts, told by pictures and figures. 


WAGES 


Control of Wages, by Walton Hamilton 
and Stacy May, 1923. Paper, 75¢; 
cloth, $1.50. ) 


A thorough examination of the eco- 
nomic forces which determine wages, 
with constructive suggestions for con- 
trol. Requires hard study. 


StupiEs OF INDUSTRIES 
The Labor Movement in a Government 
Industry, by Sterling D. Spero, 1924. 
Paper, 75¢; cloth, $1.50. 

A study of organized labor and the 
‘postal service, dealing with particular 
problems of unionism in the civil serv- 
ice, laws affecting postal employees, etc. 


The Miners’ Freedom, by Carter Good- 
rich, 1925. 75¢. 


Some particular problems of the 
miner’s life, with special reference to 
the introduction of machinery and the 
changes it has brought. 


The United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, by Thomas F. McMahon, 1926. 
Pamphlet, 10¢. 

Short history of the textile indus- 
try, the growth of the United Textile 
Workers and how they have met the 
problems of wages, hours, and indus- 
‘trial conditions. 


EDUCATION 


Education Through Experience, by Mar- 
tha Anderson and Eduard C. Linde- 
man, 1927. Pamphlet, 25¢. 

A curriculum identified with life, 
the rdle of experience, what facts are 
significant, etc. An education to 
realize the ideals of Labor, as devel- 
oped at Frankfurt Academy of Labor, 
Germany. 
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Workers’ Education, by Arthur Gleason 
and Spencer Miller, Jr., revised edi- 
tion, 1924. Pamphlet, 25¢. 

Suggests the best methods for a 
group of workers to study modern in- 
dustrial problems. 

How to Start Workers’ Study Classes, 
by Broadus Mitchell, 1922. Pam- 
phlet, 10¢. 


OTHER SUBJECTS 


How to Run a Union Meeting, by Paul 
Blanchard, 1925. Pamphlet, 10¢. 
Explains the rules of order by which 
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a union meeting is conducted. A sim- 
ple manual on parliamentary law. 
The Women’s Auxiliary to Trade 

Unions and Workets’ Education, by 
Theresa Wolfson, 1925. Pamphlet, 

10¢. 

What a women’s auxiliary is and 
an educational program for women’s 
auxiliaries. ' 


The World Court, by George Wicker- 
sham, 1927. Pamphlet, 25¢. 

“The world court embodies an 
American ideal.” How it is organ- 
ized and how it functions; answers to 
questions of interest to Labor. 


Order from 
Workers EpucaTion Bureau, 
476 West 24th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


KEEP IN TOUCH WITH UNION PROGRESS 


Literature published by the American Federation of Labor 


Convention Proceedings, 1881 to 1927; 
unbound, each, 50¢ ; bound, each $2.00 
(2 years). 

American Federationist, 1894 to date, 
unbound, each, 20¢; bound, year, 


$3.50. 
Legal Information Bulletins, January, 
1924, to date. 


4.F. of L. Encyclopedia and Reference 
Book, containing indexed declarations 
of the conventions; Vol. 1, to 1919, 
$2; Vol. 2, 1920 to 1924, $2. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Federationist, official monthly 
magazine of A. F. of L., each month, 
20¢; yearly, $2. 


A.F.of L. Weekly News Service, weekly 
sheet for editors. 


Legal Information Bulletin, monthly. 


PAMPHLETS AND’ REPRINTS 


TrapE UNIONISM AND IDEALS OF 
LABOR 
Modern Trade Unionism, William Green 
The Voluntary Nature of the Labor Move- 
ment, Samuel Gompers 
Ideals of Labor, Spencer Miller, Jr. 
Labor Seeks Life More Abundantly, Wil- 
liam Green 
The Divinity of Toil, drawings and poem, 
Thornton Oakley 
Hymn of Labor, 
Thornton Oakley 
Sky-Scraper, drawing and words, Thornton 
Oakley 


WaceEs 
Organized Labor’s Modern Wage Policy, 
Research Series No. 1, William Green, 
10¢ 
Wage Theories, William Green 
Wage Negotiations and Practices, Matthew 
Woll 


drawing and poem, 
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Productivity and Wages in the U. S., Ewan 
Clague 
Wages in the Automobile Industry, Mar- 
garet Scattergood 
Wages and Labor’s Share, Research Series 
No. 2, Kuczynski and Steinfeld, 20¢ 
Index of Labor’s Share in Production and 
Consumption, published monthly in the 
Federationist. 
Hours 
The Five-Day Week, William Green 
Hours of Labor: recent developments in 
four industries, research report. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
Report of Unemployment Conference: 
papers by labor leaders and management 
representatives, September Federationist 
Employment Statistics and Trade Unions, 
Mary Van Kleeck 
WasTE IN INDUSTRY 
Report of Trade Union Conference on 
Waste in Industry, 15¢ 
Unions Reduce Industrial Waste, William 
Green 
UnIoN-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION 
Union-Management Cooperation: giving 
the technique of cooperation as practiced 
in the repair shops of certain railroads, 
Jewell and Beyer 
A cooperative Committee in Action, B. M. 
Jewell 
Union Management Cooperation at Strat- 
ford, Fred Cullum 
Union Cooperation in the Clay Industry, 
Frank Fasten 
Cooperaton as We Practice It, upholstery 
industry, William Kohn 
Union BENEFITS 
Trade Union Benefits: sick, death, and un- 
employment benefit plans of different 
unions, Matthew Woll. 
Company UNIONS 
Superiority of Trade Unions over Com- 
pany Unions, William Green 
Company Unions, William Green 
EpUCATION 
Education for All 
Labor and Education 
Who Selects Text Books in the Public 
Schools 
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The Library and Workers Education, 


Mirriam D. Tompkins 
Proper Play Provision, Joseph Lee 


Union MEETINGS 
Fewer and Better Meetings, Edward E. 
Hunt 
Getting Good Discussion in Union Meet- 
ings, Alfred D. Sheffield 
How as Well as What, Otto Beyer 


INJUNCTIONS 
Labor and Injunctions, William Green 


LEGISLATION 
Legislative Achievements 


Standards for Compensation Legislation 
Convict Labor, Model Bill 


Tue Primary ExeEctTion 
Direct Primary, Charles E. Merriam 
Use of Direct Primary, Ralph S. Boots 
Provisions for Model Primary Law, P. Or- 
man Ray 


APPRENTICE TRAINING AND CRAFTS- 
MANSHIP 
Apprentice Training, 

Union), Lyman Odell 
Apprentice Training on the B. & O.,C. H. 
Fullerton 
Craftsmanship in Building, Wm. Haber. 
ORGANIZING 
Toward a New Organizing Technique, 
John Troxell 
Organizing Leaflets for Women, which may 
be changed to meet local conditions 
WoMEN 
The Savings of Women Workers, Amy 
Hewes 
REPORTS 
Installment Buying 
Coal and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 
Index Numbers, with figures on employ- 
ment, pay rolls, and production in manu- 
facturing industry 
CHARTS 
Trade Unien Benefits, 1926 
Vacations with Pay, 1925 
Compulsory School Attendance Laws, 1926 


Order from A. F. of L., 
Washington, D. C. 
No charge except where stated. 


(Typographical 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


INDIANA 


Dunkirk.—John Schick: 

Local Union, No. 107, of the American Flint 
Glass Workers, at Dunkirk, Indiana, in order 
to meet the expenses of its local, and help build 
up its treasury during the winter months, ap- 
pointed a committee of eight members to con- 


duct dances on Saturday evenings. The mem- 
bers of this committee work gratis and spend 
a good bit of time and trouble to make these 
dances a success. Local 107 finances this com- 
mittee with $50 at the start of each season, 
which amount is turned over to the secretary- 
treasurer, who pays all expenses. The chair- 
man and his assistants employ the music and 
the floor committee keeps the floor in the best 
of condition. At the end of the season there 
is about $250 or $300 to be turned over to 
the local treasury. Dunkirk is a town of about 
3,000 people, but these dances draw the young 
people from a distance of twenty to thirty 
miles, who love to dance and have a good time. 
There is a great deal in employing music for 
a dance, for a good orchestra will draw for 
a good many miles, while a poor orchestra is 
a money loser. It is better to pay $50 for 
good music than to pay $30 for poor music, 
for even if you do have a crowd, they will 
not dance to poor music. 

It is my belief that any local under the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor who has a hall or 
who can rent one for a little money large 
enough to place thirty-five or forty couples on 
the floor, can do the same thing as Local No. 
107, at Dunkirk, Indiana. They will not only 
make a little money for the local treasury, but 
have a good time every Saturday evening, by 
charging ten cents to enter the hall and 10 cents 
a dance, or three dances for a quarter. The 


automobile makes it possible for the young folks 
to travel for miles to these dances, which should 
be kept clean and everyone carry themselves 
straight, as there is nothing that will kill a 
dance quicker than a rough house dance, espe- 
cially in these times of prohibition. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—James J. Hailey: 

At the present time I am organizer of Local 
Union, No. 8, I. B. of Bookbinders. Have only 
been on this job two months and am working 
an average of fifteen hours a day, Sundays and 
holidays included, trying to build up a construc- 
tive'and effective union. 

I find that the trade here is only about 30 
per cent organized. It has steadily been going 
backward for the past ten years. A close and 
careful investigation of the situation shows that 
the chief contributing factors fn the bringing 
about of these conditions has been absolute neg- 
lect on the part of the officers to attend properly 
to their sworn duties and the exercise of poor 
judgment in handling delicate situations. 

This same thing is true of the other printing 
trades unions here. There is no real coopera- 
tion between the trades, each acting selfishly 
for their own membership. 

There should be concurrent agreements with 
all trades and all contracts should carry a 
clause that if any of the trades are locked out 
or forced on strike the contracts of the other 
trades automatically become null and void and 
all are free to then act together. 

There must be a steady and consistent as well 
as intelligent effort to more thoroughly organ- 
ize the trades. 

The nonunion shops here are working 48, 
50 and even 54 hours, and the wages paid by 
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them range from 50 to 75 per cent of those paid 
in supposed union shops. There are few if 
any real union shops and conditions are intol- 
erable. 

This great disparity in hours and wages 
gives a great advantage in figuring work to 
the open shoppers and in my opinion the only 
logical solution is thorough organization. 

As I have spent many years as an organizer 
in various parts of the country, acting not only 
for my craft, but for many others, I feel that 
I know, and have demonstrated by results I 
have obtained that only hard work and intelli- 
gent effort is needed to get results. I am now 
trying an experiment of taking with me into the 
homes of the nonunion people members of my 
union whom I am teaching by this means how 
to assist in organizing. As soon as they are 
qualified to go forth on their own initiative I 
give them a list of names of unorganized work- 
ers. This method is getting good results. 

I feel we need trained men who are intelli- 
gent and will work hard in order to change 
things. 

I assure you my assistance at all times in any 
way it can be given. 

Let me say in conclusion that I feel we should 
select men carefully and train them properly 
to do organization work. 


MASTERS, MATES AND PILOTS 

San Francisco.—H. F. Strother: 

The Masters, Mates and Pilots of America 
have signed an agreement with one of the 
ferry companies operating on San Francisco 
Bay establishing the forty-four hour week for 
a portion of its members employed by the com- 
pany. This is the first agreement concluded by 
the union establishing the forty-four hour week. 


COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPHERS’ UNION 
OF AMERICA 

Frank B. Powers—So far as is known, the 
first attempt to relieve unemployment among 
commercial telegraphers from an unemployment 
fund in the twenty-five years of existence of 
our organization was made last winter, in 
Chicago, by the Western Broker Division, a 
subordinate unit of the Commercial Telegra- 
phers’ Union of Amerira. 

The winter unemployment situation has al- 
ways been a vexing problem in the larger 
cities, particularly Chicago. Encroachment of 
the automatic printing telegraph and the ticker 
has aggravated an already difficult state of 
affairs. Various means of taking care of mem- 
bers temporarily out of work have been tried, 
but without a great deal of success. 

While the spirit of fraternity and brother- 
hood influenced the officers and members in 
attempting to alleviate the evils of unemploy- 
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ment, a practical reason also existed—the effi- 
ciency of the employment office. 

For the purposes of functioning efficiently, 
the employment office of the Western Broker 
Division in Chicago requires enough of the 
“floating” element to fill calls for skilled oper- 
ators from the many brokerage leased wire 
houses and other industries maintaining pri- 
vate wire systems. As a ‘clearing house for 
skilled telegraphers, a certain_degree of pres- 
tige has been built up by not only the Chicago 
headquarters, but all of the units in the large 
cities of the country. This could not be jeop- 
ardized by the drifting away to other occupa- 
tions of the unemployed. 

After careful consideration, it was decided 
to levy an assessment of $5, to be collected 
from each working operator in Chicago proper. 
Out-of-town members of the division, which has 
jurisdiction in several adjacent states, were 
exempt. 

Each member out of work for one week, re- 
porting to headquarters daily, was given $33, 
or an equivalent of three days work at the 
established scale of $11 per day. If he re- 
ceived one day’s work, the unemployed relief 
was reduced to $22 for the week. 

Stringent rules were adopted to bar members 
who resigned their regular position to take ad- 


vantage of the fund, or who refused to accept 
the assignment of the president of the division. 

With a total membership of 600, the assess- 
ment brought in approximately $2,500 from the 
500 Chicago members. At the end of five weeks 
operation, a total of thirty-four members had 
been reported out of work and eligible for 


relief. Business conditions by that time had 
improved to such an extent that the plan was 
discontinued for the time being. 

It would be stating it too broadly to say that 
the plan was a success in the Western Broker 
Division, but it did have the effect of reliev- 
ing a bad situation temporarily. The $5 assess- 
ment did not work a hardship on any of the 
employed members, and the unemployed were 
enabled to take care of themselves without diffi- 
culty. 

The true test of such a plan will come during 
a long and pronounced season of unemployment, 
and we do not make any claim whatever to 
having founded a permanent and workable 
plan for the relief of unemployment. We do 
believe that the Western Broker Division has 
worked out a method of relieving a seasonal 
problem peculiar to their own locality. 


ALABAMA 


Mobile.—Chas. H. Franck: 
A painters local union was organized in a 
nearby suburb. Painters Union No. 779 spon- 
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sored a Labor Day celebration and put on a 
very fine program, sports, games, etc., followed 
by a number of addresses by Mayor Hartwell, 
Judge James Webb, Senator Brown, a special 
representative of the Governor, and others. 
Practically all of the work done by the rail- 
roads, road building and street paving, is by 
contract and some of the building work is on 
the nine and ten hour day basis. 


ARKANSAS 


Hot Springs.—C. C. Parvin: 

There is a slight increase in unemployment 
in all industries. We have no public employ- 
ment agency. A local union of teamsters has 
been organized. A large parade was held 
Labor Day. Some few industries work the 
nine-hour day. 


Paragould.—J. P. Hampton: 

About 10,000 attended our Labor Day cele- 
bration. Secretary Thackrey of the State Fed- 
eration addressed the gathering. The majority 
here work nine hours. 


CALIFORNIA 


Eureka—N. M. Palmer: 

There is noticeable unemployment in all the 
building trades. We have no public employ- 
ment agency. The saw mill workers and -the 
woodsmen work longer than eight hours. We 
had a large parade Labor Day. 


CANADA 


London.—J. F. Thomson: 

We have a Joint Labor Bureau run by Fed- 
eral and Provincial Government. Efforts are 
being made to organize the clerks, teamsters 
and hotel employees. Our Labor Day celebra- 
tion this year of a parade and morning and 
afternoon sports was a huge success, and we 
made a profit of about $2,500. Most of the 
trades work from eight to nine hours; a few 
ten, 


Winnipeg.—Jean E. Spielman: 

On September 21 a joint meeting of the 
printing trades was called for the purpose of 
inaugurating an intensive organization drive, 
through the promotion of the label of the Allied 


Printing Trades Council. This campaign will 
continue for a year and is under the direction 
of permanent representatives. Its purpose is to 
restore the printing trades to their pre-1919 
standard. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs.—Elmer L. Perrin: 
Building industry is holding up pretty well 
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with about the same number of unemployed 
as there has been all summer. Probably 85 per 
cent of the building craftsmen are working. 
While we have a public employment agency, 
yet it is of little help except to farm labor and 
hotel, restaurant and domestic help. The car- 
penters held a Labor Day picnic. All organ- 
ized crafts have the eight-hour day. 


FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg.—vV. S. Herring: 

Work in many trades will be increased and 
unemployment lessened by the winter tourist 
trade. The City of St. Petersburg has an active 
employment bureau. Preparations are being 
made to form educational classes and a work- 
ingmen’s and women’s political and voting club. 
Our Labor Day parade was a decided success. 
There was a good turn out, especially by the 
painters. Mayor Van Fleet and the Rev. Mc- 
Dowell addressed the gathering. Union bar- 
bers work ten hours. Some unorganized trades 
work twelve. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Harry E. Sheck: 

The Chicago Federation of Labor staged one 
of the biggest demonstrations, at Soldiers Field, 
on Labor Day in connection with radio station 
WCFL, and, because of its success, similar 
preparations are to be made for next Labor 
Day. The writer has been devoting all of his 
time in behalf of the Union Label Trades De- 
partment and, over WCFL each Tuesday eve- 
ning, gives a talk on the importance of the label 
and for what it stands. Through this station 
many listeners have found the location of store 
handling labeled goods, and which is owned 
and controlled by the Chicago Trades Union 
Label League; business has increased and other 
establishments are now stocking up with a line 
of label goods. 

Granite City.—Robt. Lyons: 

The writer is at present in Omaha, Nebraska. 
The trades there are in bad shape; many 
mechanics are leaving every day for other 
cities. Omaha does not encourage new indus- 
tries. The shop crafts and railroad employees 
have company unions. There are many private 
employment agencies here; one colored agency 
charges fifty cents fee if the man only has one 
day’s work. Governor McMullen spoke at the 
Labor Day celebration before an attendance of 
about three hundred. Retail clerks, culinary 
workers, teamsters and street car men work 
from ten to fourteen hours a day. 


Murphysboro.—K. H. Kilby: 
Two small mines, employing about twenty 
men, have signed an agreement with the United 
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